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Labour 


HERE is one superiatively good thing about the result of 

the General Election—it leaves no room for doubt about 
the will of the people. The Labour landslide is complete and 
surpasses the wildest dreams of Transport House. In seats, the 
Labour Party will have almost as many as the Conservatives 
and their allies won in 1935, with a majority over all other 
parties of about 140. These figures, as usual, exaggerate the 
swing of the popular vote ; when all the results are in, it will 
probably be found that Labour polled just short of nalf 
the total vote. But there is a clear majority for the parties 
of the Left, taken together. Beyond any possibility of mistake, 
the country wants a Labour Government and a Socialist 
programme. 

Though its dimensions are surprising, the causes of this 
Overturn are not far to seek. For years past, the electorate has 
shown by every means open to it under the political truce that 
it was tired of the Tories. Their pre-war record has not been 
forgotten. Moreover, in the ten years since the last elec- 
tion, there have been great changes in the social structure of 
the country ; the great paradox of British politics in the past 
quarter-century—the faithfulness to the Tories of the property- 
less lower middle class—is at an end. When such Tory strong- 


Landslide 


holds as Dulwich and Chislehurst, Norfolk and Birmingham 
can fall, it can only mean one thing—the middle class is voting 
Labour, and Socialism is now respectable. 

The only thing that could have checked this trend would 
have been an attempt by the Prime Minister to put his personal 
prestige, and his personal promise, behind a drastic and far- 
reaching programme of Tory Reform. In view of what happened 
on July 5th, even this could hardly have secured a Tory 
majority. But, with the exception of one single broadcast more 
than two years ago, Mr Churchill has been consistently con- 
temptuous towards the need for reform. And in the election 
campaign, so far from raising the Tory stock, it is now clear 
that he lowered it. One of the most significant of all the indi- 
vidual results was the 10,000 votes polled against Mr Churchill 
in his own constituency by a totally unknown and unattached 
outsider. If this is the hour of Mr Churchill’s departure, let 
tribute be sincerely paid, once again, to the matchless moral 
services he rendered to the nation and to the world in 1940 and 
1941. But as a political leader, the epitaph on him must be that 
Lord Baldwin would have done far better. 

“If this is the hour of Mr Churchill’s departure ”—but is 
it? Normally, after so clear a defeat, the Government would 
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resign before facing Parliament, and this may still happen. 
But the Potsdam Conference creates a difficulty, and the wish 
must be expressed with all force that, in any event, Mr 
Churchill should return there with Mr Attlee. Indeed, if some 
means can be found, consistent with political usages and per- 
sonal susceptibilities, for Mr Churchill’s knowledge and ex- 
perience to be put at the nation’s service for a few more months, 
his acceptance of such an arrangement would reflect as much 
credit on him as the offer of it would on Mr Attlee. 

The Government will, however, be a Labour Government, 
and Mr Attlee now has the difficult task of arranging the per- 
sonalities. Mr Bevin is known to want the Exchequer, and Mr 
Morrison is said to have a liking for the Foreign Office. Their 
wishes will weigh heavily with the new Prime Minister, but 
they would surely be better the other way round. Mr Bevin’s 
forcefulness and courage are very badly needed at the Foreign 
Office, where there is a vacancy for a Palmerston, while Mr 
Morrison’s judicious and lucid temperament is needed to deal 
with the immense difficulties of fitting scarce resources to 
clamant demands -at the Treasury. The Board of Trade is 
another key position and it is very much to be hoped that Mr 
Dalton, who was such a failure there, will be found another post ; 


British Overseas Publicity 


TRICKLE of news items about the future of British 

publicity abroad is coming out of the interested Govern- 
ment departments, the British Council and the BBC. None of 
- the facts so far available suggests that there is as yet a coherent 
plan for spending to the best advantage the total Treasury 
grant for foreign publicity. The British Council is ten years 
old this month, and a report on its work lately submitted by Sir 
Findlater Stewart is believed, while condemning its present 
organisation, to recommend its expansion. The Overseas Service 
of the Ministry of Information—which has since the war been 
the larger spender—is scheduled to end with the Japanese war. 
The department which ran propaganda warfare against Germany 
is winding up. The fate of the BBC foreign language services 
hangs in the balance, while home programmes take over their 
transmitters and wavelengths. The Foreign Office has appointed 
Mr Ivone Kirkpatrick as head of an enlarged Press and Pub- 
licity Department. What shape do these events presage for the 
organisation of post-war publicity ? 

It is clear that, on the usual British lines, some compromise 
will be arrived at between the many Ministries and important 
persons who have a stake in the game. It will, therefore, not be 
the ideal that will be achieved but the best that can be fabricated 
from the materials available. Accordingly the status quo is of 
interest to anyone who wants to advise or prophesy. At present 
several departments portray Britain to “ abroad.” The distinc- 
tion between their fields is sometimes functional (for instance, 
that between broadcasting and films) and sometimes by subject 
(that between teaching English and preaching politics). These 
departments work through a whole gamut of publicity channels. 
It ranges from films and exhibitions through the export of books, 
broadcast recordings and articles to that of lecturers and whole 
symphony orchestras. It covers activities as varied as broad- 
casting in foreign languages and the import of foreign students 
or newspapermen. It also covers advice to the press both at home 
and in foreign capitals. It begins to impinge on the work of the 
Department of Overseas Trade when it gets round to advising 
book or film exporters, or to working with firms who are ready 
to advertise Britain as well as themselves in the foreign press. 
It does not, as yet, promote tourist traffic. 

These wide ramifications are handled by four agencies. The 
first is the British Council, which, broadly speaking, exports 
culture and eschews politics and which works in all media except 
broadcasting. The second is the Ministry of Information, which 
through its network of Press attachés and Public Information 
_ Officers on the staff of Ambassadors and governors, does corre- 

sponding work in the wartime political field. Third, there are the 
BBC overseas services, which trade in all subjects through the 
single channel of broadcasting. Fourth, the Foreign Office has a 


Casting corporation and the Government, or between the British 
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Sir Stafford Cripps would be a good choice. Fuel and Power also 
needs a first-class Minister, and Mr Shinwell might be given 
his chance there. To lend force to the pledge to fight the 
Japanese war with full vigour, Field-Marshal Alexander, who 
is believed to have Labour sympathies, might be Brought in as 
Minister of Defence. For the rest, Mr Attlee, if he is wise, will 
forget about the pensioners and make good use of the many 
excellent young men he has to choose from. 

It is an excellent thing for the country that it is now to have 
a united Cabinet, with a policy (albeit a somewhat vague one) 
clearly approved by the people, and with a majority sufficient 
to carry it out. In this sense, the return to party government is 
pure gain. But in another sense, this is no time for party poli- 
tics ; indeed, the election results are a rebuke to mere fractious- 
ness. The next five years will be a time for responsibility, 
Labour has the chance to make this election the foundation of 
many decades of constructive government ; but it also has the 
chance to make the new Parliament the graveyard of its hopes. 
And responsibility is needed on the other side also, for if the 
Socialist experiment, which the people have so clearly asked for, 
were to fail, the Labour party would no doubt be buried in the 
ruins, but so would the country. 


small news department that handles the home press and the 
foreign correspondents in London. These four bodies have sat 
upon a common policy committee instituted by the Ministry of 
Information and have worked without undue friction, because, as 
weapons of war, they have been well endowed. Often enough 
they have overlapped, but there has been a market for all their 
goods owing to the immense demand from overseas for informa- 
tion about Britain in the years when London was synonymous 
with the Front Line. 

To-day, that situation is changed. Funds on a war scale will 
not continue to be available. The distinction between education 
(British Council) and political publicity (MOI) is becoming more 
and more unreal, Which, for instance, should display British 
agriculture to Spanish editors, or film free milk for brawnier 
workers? Their overlap is costly both in money and talent. 
Again, some—though by no means all—of the BBC foreign 
language work is becoming redundant. Europeans whose home 
services no longer spring from Gleichschaltung are less likely 
than they were to tune in to London. 


* 


Apart from factors due to the transition from war to peace, two 
permanent considerations ought to influence plans for the future. 
One is that it is more economical to run all overseas publicity 
—that is, Empire as well as foreign information services—from 
under a single roof, What suits Canada is often useful in Norway. 
What is right for Iraq suits Palestine. A world-wide unit forms 
a network within which the various components of the Empire 
can pass on information about one another as well as.providing 
it for, say, the Western Democracies, The British Empire, as 
the first and finest of the regional pacts that are now in fashion, 
has a tale to tell that will be more efficiently told if the facts are 
collected by a single organisation than if they are assembled 
and issued by a string of separate publicity sections housed in 
the different Ministries—Burma Office, Colonial Office, 
Dominions Office, Foreign Office, India Office. .. . 

_The second consideration that should govern present plan- 
ning is that Britons delude themselves if they imagine that 
foreigners draw our fine distinctions between a public broad- 


Council and the Foreign Office. Almost anyone in the non- 

English sp world regards each such body as a rate 

manifestation the British Government, and views with sus- 

icion the sight of separate offices in his capital. He wonders (if 

he has a really intimate British friend, he asks) which of them 
is the cover for spies. 

Ideally, ore, Overseas publicity should be controlled by 

a single department. Whether this body were a government office 
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or a chartered corporation would be immaterial from tte 
audience’s point of view. Only thus would confusion in foreign 
minds be avoided. Only thus could talent be concentrated, Mure 
important still, only thus could a balance be struck between the 
relative advantages of spending on the teaching of English in 
South America and on broadcasting in Balkan languages. 

A department world-wide in scope could afford to run 
its own production ; that is, to. effect under one roof the 
difficult marriage between the man with regional experience 
who knows what will appeal to Chinese or Arabs, and the man 
who knows how to make a film. A dissolution of wartime unity 
into small components at the different Ministries concerned with 
overseas matters would reduce efficiency. War experience has 
proved that it is possible to draw on these offices for policy 
directions but to run publicity under a separate Minister. All 
these arguments suggest that Mr Brendan Bracken was throw- 
ing away a baby with the bathwater when, in his admirable 
eagerness to pack up the censorship, he agreed to jettison the 
rest of the Ministry of Information. 

Moves already made cannot easily be undone. In particular, 
some of the best of the staff who learnt a job of skill at the Minis- 
try of Information have been let go through lack of Government 
initiative in offering them a career. Their experience (under- 
rated by diplomats who think that publicity is all contact work 
and have never heard of ebonoids, lavenders or rotogravure) is 
already a dead loss, But if a separate Ministry is gone beyond 
recall, why not a single Council or Corporation? 

Purists ask who will answer for it in Parliament, The present 
British Council is the responsibility of the Foreign Secretary, but 
in fact also deals with the colonies, At worst, this anomaly could 
be perpetuated. The virtues of a world-wide organisation are so 
great that it is worth stretching points to obtain them. Failing 
a separate ministry, the best solution would be to alter and 
expand the British Council until it fills the bill. 


* 


A radical revision of the present body would be required. In 
the first place, its charter would need revision. It is already out 
of date. It provides solely for the teaching of English, and the 
Council has long and wisely covered a wider field. Its men on 
the spot know that they do not reach all the corners required 
unless they also portray Britain in the local language, Next, 
strictly educational work would need to become but one branch 
of the Council’s functions. A body which covered other branches 
of British social and political life could shed the limitations which 
forced the present Council to talk about swans of Abbotsbury or 
Avon when everyone wanted to hear about the war, and which 
still cause it to publish a main article on skating when the topic 
of the day is controls. Thirdly, a firm, even ruthless, effort would 
have to be made to improve the quality of its staff. An organi- 
sation which, while cutting the war out of its programme, did 
its main recruiting after 1939, did not attract men and women 
of the best quality. Again, the Council would have to 
adopt some better method than at present for balancing the 
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political advantages of its rate of expenditure in one country 
against that in another. It would also have to learn to gear its 
production to the needs of different countries. It is far too apt 
to hand out swans and skating alike to Eskimos and Hottentots. 
In the matter of local knowledge its staff working on production 
in London has lagged far behind that of the BBC and Ministry of 
Information. Next it would need to introduce into its central 
office an expert collecting unit for facts about everyday life in 
Britain. At present it is strong enough only on the educational 
side. It needs staff who know where to tap information about 
women’s organisations, building societies, the trades unions. 
Lastly, its production unit could with advantage attempt less 
itself and spend more on commissioning the best that commer- 
cial firms can supply. 

There is no doubt that, given an infusion of new blood and 
new topics, such a council or corporation would do far better 
work than would the existing body plus the Foreign Office and 
other policy departments, each setting up a publicity section 
composed of a handful of their own officials plus the rump of 
the Ministry of Information. 

This is not to say that the Foreign Office Publicity Department 
and the BBC foreign services should disappear. On the contrary. 
the former ought to fulfil the réle of policy guidance on the news, 
giving it not only to the reformed Council but also to the press 
both at home and, through press attachés, in foreign capitals. 
But those attachés would require none of the more technical 
politics—ability to cut up a film, to handle the book trade or to 
stage a window display—that their predecessors of the Ministry 
of Information have had to cultivate during the war. On such 
subjects they would serve as a signpost to the right department 
in the British Council office down the street. 

As for the BCC foreign services, they must remain, physically, 
within the national broadcasting organisation for technical 
reasons, including the right to draw on home service 
scripts for material, But it is out of the question that the foreign 
language services of the fuutre, should be financed out of BBC 
funds. They are not a suitable destination for the fag end of 
licence fees paid by home listeners. Expenditure on them should 
be weighed against expenditure on other publicity media. They 
should continue, as during the war, to be in the BBC but not 
of it. They should appear on the same vote as other foreign 
publicity and be subject to the same policy guidance. 

The pattern for the future here sketched need not be as ex- 
pensive as is the present welter of staffs and offices. Small staffs 
carry less taint of “ propaganda.” Quality is more important than 
quantity. If efforts are made to concentrate talent to this end. 
earnings will help to offset outlay. Experience has proved that an 
official magazine can, if adapted to local tastes, make money. So 
can an Official book or film. Further, once peacetime communica- 
tions return, the Government publicity organisation need no 
longer stretch and strain to do everything itself. More useful 
results can often be achieved simply by oiling the wheels for 
commercial concerns which are only too glad to benefit them- 
selves as well as the nation. 
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More Work than Workers 


t fiew: mobilisation of manpower for the war effort was a her- 
culean task for which the Minister of Labour was armed 
with total powers of conscription and aided by the patriotic fer- 
vour of the nation in the months following Dunkirk, The 
reverse process of demobilisation, or rather of mobilisation for 
peace, is even more formidable. Of all the problems facing the 
new Government, none will be more urgent nor more baffling 
than that of restoring the labour force of essential peacetime 
industries. The magnitude of the problem can best be seen 
by comparing the labour position in civilian industries imme- 
diately before the war with that at the end of 1944. The labour 
force of the basic industries and services, such as agriculture, 
mining, gas and electricity, transport and shipping, remained 
constant at slightly over 54 million during this period. But the 
industries regarded as less essential to the war effort suffered a 
decline of about one-third in their labour force. As Sir Godfrey 
Ince, Director-General of Manpower during the war years, has 
said 
There can be no doubt that the labour force of these indus- 
tries has been reduced to the absolute minimum. The reduc- 
tions have in many cases meant a real sacrifice of standards 
and amenities by the civil population. 

The immediate problem, therefore, is to restore the labour 
force of these industries to a level approaching that of the pre- 
war years, in order to raise reduced civilian standards, and at 
the same time to maintain that of the basic industries and ser- 
vices. It is not just a simple question of transferring back to the 
civilian sectors the workers who left it for the Forces or for 
munitions, and it is difficult to offset industrial wastage by new 
recruitment. There is no reserve of unemployment, as there was 
in 1939, and there are no untapped sources of manpower, as 
there were in the early stages of mobilisation. Some two million 
workers, mainly women, were recruited who had never been in 
industry before, and should the majority decide to leave, as they 
are entitled to do, the consequences would be extremely serious. 
There will in any event be a loss to industry of about one million 
men over 65, and women over 60, who remained at work beyond 
the normal age because of the war. While the proportion of the 
working population due to retire is rising all the time, there is 
a declining rate of recruitment, because of the low birth rate 
between the wars. 


* 


It cannot be expected that demobilisation from the Forces 
will contribute immediate relief of the manpower difficulties, 
especially if the present leisurely rate of releases is continued. 
By the end of the year, it is estimated, 750,000 men will have 
returned to civilian life, and under the Class B procedure some 
75,000 workers will become available for civilian production, 
70,c00 of whom will be exclusively for the building and ancil- 
lary trades. Since the proportion of one Class B man for every 
ten Class A men will be strictly maintained, it would need a sub- 
stantial release of Class A men to secure any addition to the 
Class B releases. It would certainly be wrong to interfere with 
the formula of age and service, which has been carefully worked 
out and accepted by all sides as fair, but the original Bevin 
scheme provided for an increase or a decrease in the tempo of 
release, according to circumstances, such as military needs, 
transport and reception facilities, Although the extent of British 
commitments in the Far East and in the occupation of Ger- 
many may not be definitely known until after the Potsdam con- 
ference, the labour situation at home is such that it would surely 
justify an acceleration of the rate of releases, or at the least, a 
full investigation into the use of manpower by the Services. 

The labour position is most acute in the building industry 
(whose manpower dropped from 1,300,000 in 1939 to 645,000 
at the end of 1944), in cotton, especially in the spinning section, 
and in mining, which has only been maintained by abnormal 
measures, These industries are still subject to the Essential 
Work Order, which ties down their labour force, but the powers 


of direction have been replaced by the Control of Engagemen; 
Order, and compulsion has given place to coaxing. For certain 
industries, the Ministry of Labour has adopted a “ nominated 
workers” scheme, under which employers may ask for the 
return of former employees, An appeal is being made to the 
workers who could normally leave industry to postpone their 
departure. So far the Ministry of Labour is encountering very 
great reluctance on the part of many workers to return to their 
peacetime occupations. The reluctance is most marked in the 
clothing and textile groups, and is particularly acute in cotton— 
which needs 90,000 workers in its carding, spinning and doub- 
ling sections and 80,000 in weaving—and in the boot and shoe 
industry, which needs 30,000 workers to regain its pre-war 


strength. The reluctance is also shown in the clothing and } 


hosiery trades (which together need 200,000 workers), though 
not apparently in wool, which needs 80,000 workers. 

The reasons for the workers’ attitude are not far to seek. 
Women employed in aircraft factories have been earning good 
wages, and have worked under more favourable welfare condi- 


tions, than are found in the average cotton textile mill, boot © 


and shoe or clothing factory, while the transfer is inevitably 
accompanied by a drop in earning power, Unless something is 
done to raise the level of wages and improve working conditions 
in these older civilian industries, voluntary methods may have 
to be replaced by direction, which would be impracticable on 
any considerable scale. To raise the level of wages would mean 
to raise costs and prices, It would run directly counter to the 
need for increased exports ; nor can the repercussion on domes- 
tic economics of a sharp rise in the prices of consumers’ goods 
be ignored. 

The present situation in cotton provides a parallel with that 

in the coal industry. Both acquired a bad reputation between 
the wars, as industries which paid low wages and offered no 
prospects of security of employment. In coal the manpower 
situation became so acute during the war that wages had to be 
increased (they rose by 126 per cent between 1939 and 1943), 
while young men have been conscribed for the mines. These 
measures have not been reflected in increased output, but 
output would certainly have been worse, if the manpower had 
not been maintained. The same kind of measures may now have 
to be taken for the cotton industry, since the need for cotton 
textiles is most urgent; but they will be very expensive, and the 
industry, as at present organised, cannot afford to foot the bill 
if it is to hold its own in overseas markets. Technical re- 
organisation, to raise productivity, without which the industry 
cannot pay high wages, is vitally necessary, as the Platt report 
showed. But a rationalisation policy: even if it were put in hand 
with the utmost energy, will take time to bring into operation, 
and the need is urgent, since wages must be improved if the 
industry is to attract labour. There is thus a complete vicious 
circle, which the Government will have to break. All the alter- 
natives are almost equally obnoxious. Cloth must be made. 
Labour conscription is politically impossible. A direct subsidy 
for wages is dangerous. A special subsidy for exports, leaving 
the home market to pay higher prices, is hardly less dangerous 
or unpleasant. Some form of Cotton Charges Account, on the 
lines of the Coal Charges Acount, to average out the incidence 
of higher costs, might be possible, but this method, as has been 
shown in coal, has the disadvantage that it tends to maintain the 
inefficient concerns at the expense of the efficient, when the 
tendency should be in the other direction. 
_ Cotton is not the only industry which needs manpower, but 
it is perhaps the most striking example of the impasse. The 
same arguments generally apply to building, where costs are 
already about 70 per cent above pre-war. If building wages 
are raised in order to attract labour, without any corresponding 
increase in efficiency, the housing programme would become 
astronomically expensive. 

The Board of Trade’s policy, in accordance with the Distri- 
bution of Industry Act, of taking “ work to the workers,” rather 
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than “ workers to the work,” may be of some assistance in re- 
lieving manpower difficulties, There are considerable pockets 
of labour in the former Special Areas, which are no longer 
required for munitions production, but which cannot be trans- 
ferred to the areas where labour is in short supply. The estab- 
lishment of trading estates and civilian factories in these creas 
will mop up this surplus labour and mean a spreading of employ- 
ment. ‘Lhis policy will obviously not apply to building, which 
has the highest mobility of labour of any industry, nor to the 
cctton industry, which is located already, but the manufacture 
of clothing, hosiery, rayon and household equipment is not tied 
to any particular location and can be carried on equally well on 
the north-east coast or South Wales as on the Great West Road 
or in the Midlands, 

The Board of Trade policy, however, will barely touch the 
fringe of the fundamental problem of Britain’s older industries. 
The alarming conclusion which is emerging from the present 
manpower position is that many employers in these industries 
are still living, if not in the nineteenth century, at any rate in the 
1920s, when the existence of abundant supplies of relatively 
cheap labour made it unnecessary to introduce any radical tech- 
nical changes. The wheel has now come full circle. Labour is in 
short supply and is no longer prepared to be “ cheap.” In its 
strengthened bargaining position, collectively and individually, 
it can drive up the general level of wages in these industries, 
which are not able to cope with the changed situation or to 
adjust themselves to the implications of full employment. 

Nor are these difficulties wholly transitional. The labour 
shortage is certainly more acute at present than it is ever likely 
to be again. But if the Government’s promise of a high and 
stable level of employment is redeemed, the labour market will 
never again be a buyer’s market. It would be a delusion to 
imagine that, if some temporary expedient can be patched up 
now, matters will solve themselves in due course, when the 
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“spoiled” munition workers will be glad to have their ola 
jobs back at the old rates and in the old conditions. If there is 
to be a Full Employment policy, that time will never come. 

For the moment, now that things have come to this pass. 
there is no satisfactory solution, Everybody has known this about 
coal for some years and the only new discovery now is that 
there are many other industries in the same condition. More- 
over, there is only one satisfactory long-term solution, and that 
is a rapid and drastic increase in the productive efficiency of 
the industries concerned. At whatever point an ecquiry into 
British economic problems begins, it always ends up at the 
paramount need for productive efficiency. If the diffculties of 
this year and next serve to ram that lesson home, they may be 
the ill wind blowing good. They may even provide the country 
with a glimpse of the economic peril in which it stands. ' 

The first essential is to find out how many of these sick indus- 
tries there are—how many industries, that is to say, which are 
incapable of paying an attractive rate of wages, cf providing 
proper conditions of work and at the same time of producing 
on a competitive basis. 

The second essential is to set on foot a vigorous technical 
examination of these industries to determine how their pro- 
ductive efficiency can be raised to the necessary level—a Reid 
Committee for every industry. 

The third essential, when the technical reports are in, is to 
see that the recommendations are carried out. This will involve, 
beyond doubt, far-reaching changes in the structure of industry 
and in its ownership. But if these changes are necessary for 
technical efficiency, they will have to be carried out. 

Anything less forthright than this will compromise the 
standard of living at home and Britain’s position as a great 
power abroad. There are permanent omens in the present 
difficulties of coal, cotton and their companions in distress, We 
have been warned. 


Britain’s Debts 


ATIFICATION of the Final Act of the Bretton Woods 
Conference would, at this stage, commit Great Britain to 
no more than entry upon a transitional period of indeterminate 
length, and the transitional provisions are so drafted that— 
with the exception of the obligation to choose a gold parity for 
the pound sterling within the next few weeks—they could inflict 
little harm on any real British interest. This being so, the 
political arguments for ratification are unanswerable. 

But this assent cannot be other than provisional, for before 
the permanent and non-transitional provisions of Bretton Woods 
can be cheerfully accepted, much more must be known than 
can possibly be discovered now about the nature of the economic 
world in which the Monetary Fund is to operate. In particular, 
two questions need to be asked and left to events to answer. 
Will the nations be both able and willing to bring the twe 
sides of their international accounts, their debits and credits, 
reasonably close to a balance by normal means, so that the 
Monetary Fund will only have small and casual outstandings to 
deal with? And will the nations succeed in preventing another 
violent depression of prices, trade and employment? These 
questions really need to be addressed to every one of the 
signatories of the Final Act. But for the present purpose, it is 
enough to ask them of the two countries to which are assigned 
the largest quotas under the Bretton Woods scheme—that is, 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 

On the prospects of full employment in the United Kingdom 


relatively little need be said here. By all the indications, the 
prospect of a slump—at least one generated in the home market 
—is a remote one in this country. It is not merely that there 
are deficiencies in the standard of living to be met—that is true 
of all countries at all times—but that there are enough clear and 
obvious demands, made effective by the provision of ready 
cash or by commitment of the Government to specific policies, 


to last for many years. The accumulated arrears of consumers’ 
goods, the crying need for capital equipment, the commitment 
of all parties to an enormous housing programme to be financed 
largely out of public funds—the aggregate of these very effective 
demands is enough to maintain a seller’s market for a number 
of years to come. When this phase comes to an end, there will, 
of course, be no such automatic assurance of full employment— 
and it is possible that the lack of any need for a full employment 
policy in the intervening years may blunt the edge of the present 
high resolves. No wise man would give a firm guarantee against 
another slump in Great Britain. But it can at least be said that. 
in comparison with other democratic industrial nations, the 
underlying economic conditions—the relationship of resources 
to demands put upon them—are less likely to generate a slump 
here than elsewhere, while the state of preparedness to combat 
such a slump, both in the Government departments and in 
public opinion, is at least as advanced as elsewhere. If there 
is a severe depression in Great Britain (other than one coming 
from outside) it will only be as the result of gross mismanage- 
ment of economic policy. If average competence can be assumed, 
Britain can be given the benefit of the doubt on this one of 
the two questions. 

On the other, however, the state of the British balance of 
payments, confident optimism is more difficult. A very great 
deal has been heard about the need for an increase of 50 per 
cent by volume in British exports in order to balance the 
current account. If repetition and insistence were enough to 
secure results, they would be secured already. But there is very 
little sign of adequate realisation of the efforts that will be 
needed. In the short run, the problems are those of supply, and 
though news does leak out from time to time of the Board of 
Trade’s conversations with export industries, it is difficult to 
see these somewhat haphazard pressures adding up to a policy 
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of the necessary effectiveness. In any event, the period of demand- 
and-no-supply will, sooner or later, give place to one of supply- 
and-very-little-demand. When that time comes, British goods 
will sell—or fail to sell—on their competitive attraction, their 
quality relative to their price. It is here that it is hardest to 
find grounds for hope. The coal industry and the steel industry, 
between them, are making all British metal goods impossibly 
expensive, and it is now beginning to look as if costs of pro- 
duction in the textile trades are going to shoot up in a similar 
fashion. No impartial observer, contemplating the British indu- 
trial scene to-day, could put his hand on his heart and declare 
that he saw much sign of a determination to sell at competitive 
prices. The trend is rather the other way, and until it is 
teversed there is little prospect of an attainment of the 50 per 
cent increase, once the re-stocking period is over. 


* 


These matters have been canvassed too frequently for it to 
be necessary to argue them at length once again. And it is the 
less necessary in the present context because the familiar argu- 
ment for a 50 per cent increase in current exports has an 
unspoken major assumption which is of far greater importance 
for the present purpose. The assumption is that, by one means 
or another, Great Britain’s capital position can first be stabilised. 
The estimate of a 50 per cent necessary increase in exports 
allows nothing for interest on the debts incurred in the course 
of the war ; still less does it allow anything for any repayment 
of those debts. It will all be needed simply to pay for :he annual 
quota of imports. But there is little point in worrying unduly 
about a hundred million or two on one side or the other of the 
annual profit-and-ioss account, if the balance sheet is insolvent 
by several thousands of millions. And this is the brutal truth 
about Great Britain’s international position. 

In September, 1939, the United Kingdom had a net total 
of about £4,000 million of overseas assets. It is instructive to 
trace, in round figures, what has happened since then. In the 
first place, many of these assets have been realised in order to 
pay for supplies from the countries in which they were located; 
the mobilisation of holdings of American securities to pay for 
munitions received in the “cash and carry.” period is the 
clearest example. Others of these assets have been paid off by 
the debtors out of their accumulations of sterling ; the virtually 
complete repayment of the Indian sterling debt is a case in 
point. Or again, still other assets have been destroyed in the 
course of the war—some of them deliberately, as part of a 
“scorched earth” strategy ; petroleum installations in Burma 
and the equipment of the tin and rubber industries of Malaya 
are instances. How large the overall reduction in the total of 
British overseas assets will prove to have been it is impossible 
to say, but at the very least the reduction cannot be put below 
£2,000 millions—half of the total—and may well be more. 

Secondly, there are the debts incurred, most of which are 
held in the form of sterling balances standing in London to the 
credit of overseas countries. These debts. exceeded £3,000 
million last April and the Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
estimated that “the total is likely to reach at least £4,000 
million before we are finished.” The Chancellor did not make 
it quite clear whether this latter figure, like the former, referred 
to sterling balances only; probably it did. But since Lend-Lease 
looks like being severely cut down before the period of readjust- 
ment is over—and since in any case it does not cover many 
civilian requirements—there will also be a dollar deficit to meet 
in the next year or two. 

Finally, there is the Lend-Lease obligation itself. It is far 
too lightly assumed in this country that no financial obligations 
will.ever emerge from Lend-Lease. But this cannot by any 
means be taken for granted. Senator Kilgore’s recent report to 
the Senate, on which some comment was made in “ American 
Survey ” last week, is only the latest of many reminders that 
many Americans, perhaps the majority, regard Lend-Lease as 
a debt incurred by the recipients, of which only the time and 
methods of repayment are left uncertain. 

It would, however, be misleading to include this last item in 
the bill, since, whatever happens to Lend-Lease, there is un- 
likely to be a very close accounting. Even without it, however, 
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the bill is big enough. In round figures it will, by the time 
the phase of demobilisation and adjustment is over, look some. 
thing like this: — 


£ million $ million 
Pre-war capital assets drawn upon or 
Oi on ok eins c coccecsiee 2,000 8,000 
Sterling debt already incurred ...... 3,000 12,000 
Deficits of transition period— 
MDs, MOMln  nevestve-ncagephototonse 500 2,000 
ee 1,C0O 4,000 


Total  6,§00 26,000 
As an offset to this gigantic total, there are only the gold and 
dollar balances and the remnant of the dollar securities, which 
were recently (perhaps not very accurately) reported from 





Washington at £875 million or $3,500 million. But very little of 


this nest egg could be used in reduction of the debts since, in so 
far as it is realisable, it is the necessary working capital of the 
sterling area and (if such old-fashioned ideas axe still enter- 
tained) the backing for the British currency. In the broadest 
of broad terms, it can be said that the British international finan- 
cial position has deteriorated since 1939 by £6,000 million or 
$25,000 million. To put the figure in perspective, it might be 
mentioned that the maximum sum suggested to be imposed on 
Germany as reparations appears to be $20,000 million. The cost 
of victory, it would appear, is heavier than the cost of defeat. 

There is no mystery, and there need not be the slightest 
shame, about the origin of these encumbrances. They arise 
partly from the fact that the United Kingdom has been fighting 
for longer than all but one of the United Nations, but partly also 
from the fact that the assistance that Britain has given her allies 
has been of the kinds that, by convention, are not paid for—such 
things as blood and endurance—while the assistance that Britain 
has required has been entered on the ledgers and, in some cases, 
paid for in hard cash. The habit of discussing the problems of 
war economics in physical terms, stripped of the monetary veil, 
has never spread to these international transactions. When 
in 1940, Californian labour and American materials made mili- 
tary aircraft on British orders, the whole business was, in any 
meaning of the words, part of the war effort of the United 
States—but ‘it. was paid for by Britain. When Indian factories 
are equipped to produce ammunition for the Fourteenth Army 
fighting the Japs in Burma, that, in a realistic assessment, is part 
of the Indian war effort—but it is paid for by Britain. No one, 
at this time of day, would deny that it has been a single wat 
from 1939—or even from 1937——to the present day and that it 
is still going on. It would be exceedingly foolish to try to sub- 
divide the whole complex struggle into watertight compartments. 
It has been—and still is one articulated whole, to which every 
nation has contributed what it could. Each nation has been 
solely responsible for its own real effort—for the increased pro- 
duction it has laboured to achieve, for the reduced standard of 
living it has imposed on its » for the manpower and the 
materials it has thrown into fight. But, in finance, the 
nations have. not all been equally self-reliant: Britain has had 
to bear the financial responsibility for its own war effort and 
for substantial slices of other countries’ as well. It is not that 
Britain has been less efficient in applying resources to the 
ends of war; it is not that Britain has, on balance, taken 
more help than it has given ; it is not that Britain’s own physi- 
cal war effort. has been smaller than other people’s. The debts 
are the accidental result of the fact that the financial arrange- 
ma of the war have not accurately reflected the physical 

es. 

These facts should be realised in every country—not because 
they will be used to buttress a plea for remission of all these 
debts, but because they are part of the explanation of British 
hesitations over Bretton Woods. The resources of the Monetary 
Fund are not, it is true, to be used, by debtors or creditors, 
for the liquidation of war debts. It is also true that the Final 
Act allows a country to retain controls over exports of capital, 
so that adherence to Bretton Woods would not, in theory at 
least, be incompatible with complete blocking of the sterling 
balances resulting from the war. But the two could not be 
reconciled in practice. There would, indeed, be something 
farcical in adhering to a scheme under which the United King- 
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dom’s temporary borrowing power amounted to no more than 
{£325 million—conditional upon a considerable abandonment 
of freedom of action in currency policy—while there remained 
an unfunded, uncovered capital debt of about £5,000 million. 
If a plan can be worked out, with the agreement of all parties, 
for dealing with these debts, then the way is open for con- 


sideration of the Bretton Woods scheme on its merits. If such a 


lif 


plan cannot be worked out, Great Britain will clearly need the 
fullest possible freedom of action and will not be able for many 
years to move, as Bretton Woods urges, in the direction of the 
gold standard and free trade. 

The next step is clearly, therefore. to examine the conditions 
of an acceptable plan for dealing with these massive debts. This 
will be the task of the next article, 


Colonial Universities 


T is just two years since the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, referring to educational advance and economic 
development as “ the twin pillars upon which any sound scheme 
of political responsibility must be based,” announced in the 
House of Commons that two commissions of inquiry would be 
set up—one, under the chairmanship of Mr Justice Asquith, 
to consider higher education and the development of uni- 
versities in the colonial empire as a whole ; the other, under the 
chairmanship of Colonel Walter Elliot, to survey the present 
facilities for higher education in British West Africa and to 
make recommendations regarding future university develop- 
ment in that area. 

The reports of these two commissions have now been pub- 
lished (Cmd 6647 and 6655 respectively), together with the 
report (Cmd 6654) of the Asquith Commission’s West Indies 
Committee, which was appointed to make recommendations on 
university development in the Caribbean. At present there are 
only four institutions in the colonial empire which have univer- 
sity status—the Universities of Malta, Jerusalem, Ceylon and 
Hong Kong. On the other hand, there are several institutions 
providing higher education, such as the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad ; the Higher College at Yaba 
in Nigeria, which provides science courses as a preliminary to 
specialised training in agriculture, forestry, medicine, surveying 
and veterinary science, and also courses for engineering students 
and for training secondary schoo! teachers ; Makerere College in 
Uganda, which provides vocational courses for teachers and for 
medical, agricultural and veterinary assistants ; the King Edward 
VII Medical College, Singapore, whose dip!oma is recognised 
by the General Medical Council ; and Raffles College, Singa- 
pore, which provided three-year courses in arts and in science 
for students preparing to teach in secondary schools. 

The choice before the Asquith Commission really came down 
to this. Would it be of greater advantage to the colonies to aim 
at the establishment of full universities or to extend and expand 
the system, which is already well established, of institutes serv- 
ing purely vocational ends? Of the colonies’ need for trained 
specialists there can be no possible doubt. In the speech already 
referred to, the Colonial Secretary said that the centres of higher 
education 

will, first of all, have to meet the enormously increased need 
for trained professionals which increased social and economic 
services will necessitate. They will have to provide the agri- 
culturists, the engineers, the doctors, the teachers, the veterin- 
ary surgeons and the specialists and technicians which the 
approach to higher standards of life will entail. 

But unquestionably .the Asquith Commission, and the two 
other bodies, were right in regarding higher education of this 
sort as not enough. It is not only that a university is far better 
able.to provide the courses which are the necessary preliminary 
to vocational studies than is a specialised institute, because, for 
one thing, its status enables it to recruit a better staff. It is also 
that what is needed is not only technicians, but, in the words 
of the Asquith rt, “educated men and women proficient 
in professional subjects.” 

Our aim should be to produce not only doctors, but edu- 
cated doctors; not only agriculturists, but educated agricul- 
turists ; and ‘to this end universities minister far more effec- 
tively than specialised institutions. 

But colonial universities, however necessary they may be, 
Clearly cannot be created overnight. It is therefore recom- 


mended that the first step should be the establishment of uni- 
versity colleges. These should be institutions providing higher 
education of a university standard but without the power to 
grant degrees. Instead, the students would work for the degrees 
of London University, which has agreed to consider, in consul- 
tation with the colleges, how the syllabuses and examinations 
could be adjusted to meet local conditions without lowering the 
standard of the London degree. No estimate is given of the 
length of the transitional period, but degree-giving powers 
would not be conferred on a university college until its staff 
had had adequate experience of work of a university standard ; 
until its conditions of work permitted active research work ; and 
until a large number of students had obtained degrees in a 
variety of academic subjects. 

To advise when a college has achieved university status, to 
foster the development of university colleges towards that status, 
and to secure the active interest and co-operation of the home 
universities in the new institutions, the Asquith Commission re- 
commends the creation of an Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education in the Colonies. This would be representative 
of all the home universities and of each colonial university or 
university college. 

Specific proposals are not made by the Asquith Commission 
for the whole of the colonial empire, for it expects that the 
Inter-University Council will be able to advise on the detailed 
problems of various areas. But it supports the recommendation 
of an earlier Comimission that the two Singapore colleges should 
be fused into one university college which would eventually 
become a full university, and also a similar proposal that 
eventually Makerere College should become a university for 
East Africa. Through its West Indies Committee, however, a 
detailed scheme for a University of the West Indies is sug- 
gested. The alternative of federated colleges in each of the 
different islands to function as constituents of a degree-granting 
university is reyected—for good reasons—and it is recommended 
that a university, starting from the status of a university college, 
should be established in Jamaica to serve the whole Caribbean 
area. 


* 


Unfortunately, a majority of the Elliot Commission have not 
taken so realistic a view in their proposals for West Africa. 
They recommend that there should be three university colleges, 
each an embryonic university, at Fourah Bay—for Sierra Leone 
and Gambia—at Achimota—for the Gold Coast—and at Ibadan, 
Nigeria’s largest native town. It is true that the British West 
African colonies form even less of a homogeneous area than 
the British West Indies ; they have little or nothing in common 
except that by the European their people are all referred to as 
Africans. But the minority report of the Commission, which re- 
commends that there should be a single university at Ibadan, 
with territorial colleges in each colony to prepare students for 
university work, though idealistic on the face of it, would pro- 
bably be far more practical. It certainly seems to conform better 
to a principle laid down by the Asquith Commission, that the 
area to be served by a colonial university should be measured 
neither by size nor by population but by capacity to supply an 
adequate flow of students able to profit from higher education. 
If colleges are conceded to areas too small when judged by this 
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test, it will inevitably postpone their promotion to university 
status, and local ambitions will be frustrated. According to the 
evidence of the Council of Achimota College, a West African 
university would be able to count on an annual enrolment of 
60 students fitted for degree work, which would not allow the 
multiplication of university facilities in three places. 

_ Such a small enrolment is not due to any inherent defect 
in African intellectual capabilities but to past neglect in the 
provision of primary and secondary schools and also to the 
heavy handicap imposed on the African pupil by being taught 
in English—a foreign language which he may. not hear spoken 
out of school hours. Schooling difficulties are such that a West 
African does not take the school certificate examination until 
the age of 20+. 


Against such an educational background the proposal to 
establish a university college—whether one or three—with 
faculties not only of medicine, agriculture and engineering, but 
of arts, including history, philosophy and economics, and science 
as well, may seem, to say the least, a little premature. But the 
West African Commission, like the Asquith Commission, kept 
always before it the example of Europe where the growth of 
universities long preceded the spread of popular education. It 
also had before it evidence of the African’s desire to learn and 
his determination to learn whatever the European learns. If 
these recommendations are adopted, any belief that Africans 
can be kept as museum pieces, segregated from European 
culture, will finally be dropped. Their education must be related 


NOTES OF 


“Secret covenants secretly arrived at” seems to be the 
dominant diplomatic principle in the Allies’ brave new world. 
Frustrated journalists in the press compound at Potsdam have 
had to do their best with Mr Churchill’s looks, Mr Eden’s in- 
disposition, Marshal Stalin’s uniforms and the menus of the 
respective banquets. It is a curious contrast to the close of the 
last European war, when by a corresponding date the full Peace 
Corference was already assembling in Paris and its general 
principles—self-determination, democratic governments, ethnic 
frontiers—were widely known and widely discussed. The truth 
is that neither in Cabinets, editorial offices, clubs nor pubs is 
there any confident world-view to take the place of the Wilsonian 
philosophy. The monstrous rise and catastrophic collapse of 
Hitler’s Reich have sent every preconceived theory to the limbo 
of lost ideas. The problem of Germany is not discussed to-day, 
partly because the Government has given no lead, but partly, 
too, because no one else has very clear convictions on what the 
lead should be. 

Nevertheless, the vacuum of ideas and the difficulties of the 
task do not absolve the various Governments from respons-bility. 
It is useless to work out the day-to-day tactics of occupation 
while the grand strategy of the peace is still unsettled. If the 
Great Powers meet and disperse yet again without giving shape 
to a joint policy for Europe, the world will have to spend many 
unhappy years undoing the results of their sins of omission. 


x * x 


Petain in the Dock 


The trial of Pétain, which started in Paris last Monday, is 
a quasi-revolutionary political trial, and it cannot be expected 
tc conform to all the requirements of normal, legal procedure. 
The verdict has already been to some extent implied in the 
character and composition of the court. Pétain’s counsel claimed 
that as the head of the French state Pétain could be indicted 
only by the Chamber and judged by the Senate. The fact 
that he is, nevertheless, being judged by an ordinary court means 
that the validity of his title as head of the state has been denied. 
im i words, the Vichy regime has been implicity declared 
illegal. 
The two main points of the indictment are conspiracy against 
the safety of the state and intelligence with the enemy. In 
his defence Pétain adopted the melodramatic pose of being 
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to their own environment ; it must not produce a dissatisfied 
set of intellectuals, divorced from their fellows, who can fing 
no employment in their own communities. But in offering them 
the means to study the best of European thought and knoy. 


ledge, we would offer them the means to “enter on a footing of | 


equality into the world-wide community of intellect.” It js 


accepted that the African, as well as the more advanced colonial _ 
student, can learn. What he wants also is to be given the chance 


to make his own contribution to learning. 


The offer must be made. The cost of providing colonial 7 
universities will be heavy, and the Commissions recognise that _ 
the main part will have to be borne by the United Kingdom, © 


This country will also, for some time: have to provide the 


greater part of the staffs—at a time when teachers of all sorts 
are in very short supply. But no better proof of determination | 


to end colonial backwardness could be given than an early | 


Start in putting these recommendations into effect. One witness 
said to the West Indies Committee 


Too often these colonies have been inspected, dissected, 


probed, examined and reviewed with no result other than a 
voluminous report. 
These should not be allowed to remain “ just three more reports.” 
The same committee pleaded for the matter to be treated a 


urgent and emphasised that if its recommendations for the West | 


Indies were quickly adopted, “the result would extend far 


— 


beyond the direct educational benefits.” This judgment is no © 


less true for the rest of the colonial empire. 


THE WEEK 


France’s first and most honourable resister. The picture he pre- 


sented was of General de Gaulle organising the active resistance | 


while he (Pétain) struggled hard to preserve the integrity of 
the French state against the day of liberation. It would be wrong 
to think that this version of his réle, however absurd, carries no 
conviction with some sections of the French people. At one 


stage of the German occupation the belief was fairly widespread 


in France that Pétain played a game designed to outwit Hitler, 
and even that he worked in some sort of a secret understanding 
with de Gaulle. Pétain has clearly attempted to revive the once 
popular belief. But the legend is too thin and feeble to with- 
stand the impact of the prosecution’s evidence. Pétain has, there- 


fore, chosen the only possible course—to defend the indefensible © 


by silence. 
Reynaud and Daladier have delivered the first heavy blows 


against the myth of “ Pétain the resister.” Both ex-Premiers con- 
centrated on the argument that the defeat of France in 1940 
was not caused by any drastic inferiority of the French arma- 
ment compared with the German. M. Daladier went so far as to 
claim that by the time of the collapse France still possessed 


superiority in the air (3,600 planes compared with 3,200 which, f 


according to General Guderian, Germany threw into the battle) 
Defeat was brought about—in the view of the two prominent 
witnesses—by the incompetence of Pétain and his associates, 
at a time when they exerted almost unlimited influence on 
matters of defence, and by their deliberate conspiracy against 
the Republic. 


* * * 


Political Implications of the Trial a. 


The political implication of the argument is that the “men | 
of Vichy” must bear the full blame for the defeat of France, © 


and that the third Republic, in the persons of its political and 
parliamentary leaders, can be exonerated from responsibility. 
In a sense, the trial of Pétain is also a trial of the Third Republic. 
Opinion in France, especially now in the middle of the constitu- 
tional controversy, is sharply divided on the issue. Daladier and 
Reynaud—like nearly all Conservatives and Radicals who stand 
for the 1875 constitution—hold the view that in 1940 the Third 
Republic was overpowered by its enemies, and did not collaps¢ 
under the burden of its own vices. This view is strongly con- 
tested by the Resistance and the Left, who would like to place 
the Third Republic in the dock as a minor culprit beside Vichy. 
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It will be interesting to see whether this controversy will appear 
| openly in the court-room during Pétain’s trial. 


Will the trial itself deepen the political divisions inside France? 
In its first day it was interrupted by a boisterous demonstration 
against the court and the Public Prosecutor, The demonstration 
was staged by a group of barristers, a reminder of the strong 
influence of Pétainism in the judicature and the administration. 
A section of the French Right will undoubtedly regard the 
trial as a monstrous injustice. It will offend many for whom 
Pétain has been the symbol of their own behaviour and pre- 
judices. But there seems to be little likelihood that the trial will 
deepen such splits as @lready exist or create new ones. The flag 
of Pétainism is now too much besmirched to rally strong 
political forces behind it. On the other hand, the trial will per- 
haps partly heal the new cleavage between General de Gaulle 
and the Resistance that has arisen over the constitutional issue. 
It seems very likely that the muck-raking of past crimes and 
, errors committed by Vichy and by the Third Republic will en- 
. hance the stature of de Gaulle, who, with the Resistance, stands 
free of it all. 


x * * 


More Housing Powers 


The devolution of executive responsibility is generally sound 
policy, especially when dealing with a matter so urgent as the 
provision of houses. The latest circular of the Minister of Health 
‘Ge is therefore to be welcomed as a step in the right direction. To 
say that it should have been taken months ago is no reflection 
i on the value of the policy. Local authorities can now, without 
having to wait for higher approval, increase the supply of house 
room in their area, both by a speedier process of requisitioning 
empty premises and by direct licensing of building work. 


Requisitioning powers are not, of course, anything new. The 
local authorities have had these powers since 1943, and had, in 
fact, taken over nearly 90,000 houses by July rst. Up till now, 
however, they have had to refer to the Senior Regional Officer of 
the Ministry of Health before taking this action. Now they can 
act on their own account. They can be their own Vigilantes, and 
there should now be no reason for the continued existence of this 
possibly well-intentioned, but potentially dangerous, movement. 
The only condition attached to requisitioning is that the owner 
must be given fourteen days’ notice between requisitioning and 
occupation. If he intends to occupy the house himself, no further 
action will be taken. He also has the opportunity to suggest an 
alternative use for the house, which the local authority will 
consider. 

It is not expected that these extended requisitioning powers 
will contribute very much towards the solution of the housing 
shortage, since in many boroughs there are few usable empty 
houses which have not already been requisitioned. But if the 
ocal authorities make good use of their powers it should now 
De possible to take over any surplus house room without undue 
delays and red tape. At the same time, the use of the powers 
should be watched. In some cases the houses may be owned by 
people who are away in the Forces or on other war service, who 
are not able to reply to the requisitioning order, and who will 
return to find their homes already occupied. This wou'd merely 
be robbing Peter to pay Paul, and would in itself create the re- 
Sentment which it is aimed to avoid. 
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_ The extension of the local authorities’ powers to promote build- 
ing work are likely to be more effective in increasing housing 
accommodation. The upper limit of £100 on private housing 
work has now been lifted, so that the authorities can issue build- 
ing licences even when ihe costs exceed this limit. Building work 
includes new building by the authorities themselves or by private 
enterprise, the repair, maintenance and improvement of existing 
houses or the restoration of war-damaged houses. 

It seerfis, therefore, that the bottlenecks should not be any 
lack of powers to requisition or build by local authorities, but 
he shortage of building labour and materials and their limited 
powers of land acquisition. Neither of these is, of course, the 
esponsibility of the Ministry of Health, but all are a prior 
harge on the Government. The Service Departments also have 
their part to play, since there could be a great speeding up in the 
procedure of de-requisitioning flats and buildings now occupied 
by the military, which in many cases should not need a great 
deal of repair or alteration, and which fight release valuable 
welling-space. In the coming months, every possible inch of 
pace which could suitably be used for housing homeless families 
should be taken up. 
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Mr Foot’s Third Thoughts 


Mr Robert Foot has had third thoughts about the future 
organisation of the coal industry. Having originally introduced 
his own “Plan for Coal” in January, and modified it in April, 
in order to meet certain criticisms, he has now announced that 
the Mining Association pledges its full support for the Govern- 
ment’s coal policy. This policy, as outlined by Major Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons debate on May 29th, is to 
leave the operation of the industry to private enterprise, but to 
set up an independent Central Authority, responsible to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, with powers to enforce amalgama- 
tions and to ensure the efficient planning of the industry in 
accordance with national needs. 

This is a not altogether unexpected move on the part of the 
owners, who have already declared their acceptance in principle 
of the Reid report. As a practical earnest of their intentions, the 
Mining Association has appointed a committee of eight, with 
Mr Foot as chairman, and including two members of the Reid 
committee (Mr J. H. Crofts and Mr H. Watson Smith), to carry 
out a detailed technical survey of the industry, coalfield by coal- 
field, as a preliminary to proposing amalgamations of existing 
undertakings. So long as these technical surveys give rise to 
technical action in this frequently surveyed industry there can 
be no criticisms on this score. 

The owners’ full acceptance of the Government’s scheme would 
seem to imply that two features of the original Foot plan, which 
distinguished it from that of the Government, have now been 
abandoned. The Foot plan provided foi self-government in the 
industry, and it was opposed to compulsory amalgamations which, 
it was stated, 

would do incalculable harm and delay rather than expedite greater 

efficiency. 

The outsider, even if he is prepared to give the owners the 
benefit of the doubt, may wonder whether this change of attitude 
is general among the members of the Mining Association, who 
have traditionally been individualistic and opposed to any shape 
or form of external direction, which is implicit in the Govern- 
ment’s conception of a Central Authority. As it is, both the 
details of the Conservative Government’s scheme and the degree 
of the owners’ acceptance of it, are now somewhat academic, and 
it is the practical details of the Labour Party’s proposals—not 
hitherto revealed—which must be awaited. 


* * * 


More Trading Estates 


It was fortunate that the Distribution of Industry Act, even 
in its truncated form, was passed before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and that the change of government has not meant any 
interruption in the Board of Trade’s policy for developing the 
former Special Areas. As it is, measures for encouraging new 
industries to settle in the Development Areas have been steadily 
proceeding, and the decision to expand the number of trading 
estates is an important part of this policy. 

Trading estates, even on their very limited pre-war scale, were 
instrumental in providing some alternative employment in the 
areas which were exclusively dependent on heavy industry. The 
present proposals for continuing and extending the estates aim 
at providing employment for about 100,000 workers. The decision 
to convert Royal Ordnance Factories into trading estates will be 
particularly welcomed. They represent a substantial capital 
value, which might otherwise be lost to the nation, since the 
shell-filling and explosive factories cannot be adapted for other 
types of production as readily as gun factories. 

The land will be owned by the Government and leased to 
the trading companies, which will be financed by the Board of 
Trade, but developed and managed on a commercial bas's. 
Arrangements have already been made for a new estate at Swansea 
to be managed by Slough Estates Limited, which already has a 
waiting list of 1,000 firms, some of whom may be persuaded to 
settle in Wales. The type of factories will be those commonly 
associated with trading estates, but, as in the disposal of Govern- 
ment owned factories, priority will be given to firms manufac- 
turing essential civilian goods. They will employ mainly female 
labour. 

The shortage of suitable factory premises has always been one 
of the chief disadvantages of the former Special Areas, and 
measuces to offset it, such as are now proposed, are an essential 
step in their rehabilitation. As well as providing more factory 
space, however, there will be need to be a bold programme of 
rehousing, and improving the areas’ amenities, transport and 
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services, which are very deficient. The Government has powers, 
under the Distribution of Industry Act, to finance these second- 
ary development schemes, and the next step should be a con- 
certed drive, on the part of Government and local authorities, 
and of public and private enterprise, to bring about these long 
overdue improvements. 


* * * 


Incapacity to Reign 


It is to be hoped that the result of the debates in the Belgian 

Parliament on King Leopold’s position will not be to crystallise 
opposition to the King into a demand for immediate abdication. 
I: is quite clear that, in his present mood, the King will not 
abdicate, and to press for it would mean the continuance of a 
prolonged and violent political crisis. The Van Acker Government 
has published its case. The King’s defenders are stating their 
position. The course of wisdom would now seem to be to leave 
the question open until general elections have given the Govern- 
ment the solid popular support it needs before proceeding to 
depose the King—should he still refuse to abdicate. The doubt 
is whether, now that passions have been thoroughly aroused, the 
question can be shelved in this manner. 

There seems little doubt that abdication or deposition is the 
only solution. Even if all Mr Van Acker’s accusations cannot be 
substantiated, the indictment he read out to the Chamber 
last week proves conclusively that King Leopold in 1940 
made a cardinal and irretrievable error. Unlike Queen 
Wilhelmina and King Haakon, he “despaired of the Republic.” 
He believed that the Germans had won the war, and 
although the conclusions he drew from that belief were 
more dignified and less baneful than those drawn by Pétain, 
nevertheless the great test of 1940 was precisely this: whether 
to make an act of faith in the final defeat of Nazism. King 
Leopold failed to do this from reasons which ranged from an 
anti-British bias to unworthy advisers who later collaborated 
with the Germans. These errors certainly do not amount to 
treachery. But equally certainly they appear, in the eyes of the 
majority of Belgians, to add up to “ incapacity to reign.” 


x x x 


The Austrian Scene 


The situation in Austria has not yet been definitely settled, 
On Tuesday, the Russians withdrew from Graz and the British 
entered the city. Vienna itself is still entirely occupied by the 
Russians, although a division of zones inside the city is said to 
have been fixed. The position of Dr Karl Renner’s Government 
is still obscure. It is reported that the western Allies have asked 
for a widening of the basis of his Government as a preliminary 
to their recognition. But it is not easy to see in what way the 
Government can be broadened. It surely cannot be the Allies’ 
intention to press for the inclusion, say, of former supporters 
of the Heimwehr, who first destroyed democratic freedom in 
Austria and then were thoroughly infiltrated by Nazism. Or 
can they possibly wish to include supporters of the Habsburgs? 


The controversy over Austria really should not be prolonged by 
such irrelevancies. The vital issue is not how Dr Renner’s Govern- 
ment is composed—nominally it represents a fairly wide coalition 
from Catholics to Communists—but what freedom of action is 
or should be given to it. So far Dr Renner’s Government seems 
to have been treated by the Russians more or less on the footing 
of any provincial administration in Germany, with strictly 
limited prerogatives and a very limited sphere of activity, all 
subject to the most minute military control. Neither Dr Renner 
nor his ministers have so far had the opportunity of stating 
their views frankly on the future of Austria. 

This was recently illustrated by Dr Renner’s envoy, Mr 
Lambert, who stated in Paris that Austria was so isolated from 
events in the west that the Austrian Chancellor was almost 
completely uninformed on the course of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, One can only ask: Why have a Government at all if its 
powers are so nominal? In his statement Mr Lambert gave a 
glimpse of economic conditions in Austria: 

The Russians have removed all cattle, all machinery, all transport 

from their zone of Austria for Russian armies and Russian recon- 

struction. Russian administered Austria is completely emptied. Every 
type of machinery, including agricultural or textile plant, petrol 

—— transformers, even telephone apparatus is removed to 

u 


The statement has so far not been authoritatively denied from 
Vienna; and it must therefore be assumed that the facts are 
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substantially true. The Russians have certainly chosen the wory 1 


possible method of making the Austrians adhere to the princip; 
of national freedom for which such fervent propaganda has bee; 
done from Moscow. Independence has little 
means freedom from all means of livelihood. 


* x * 


Theory of War Booty 


Economists and lawyers will probably have to revise their — 


charm if it simply 7 


ideas about reparations and war booty in the light of argumen; ~ 
which have been put forward by their Russian colleagues. The © 
traditional definition of booty which a fighting army is allowed 7 
tc appropriate has become—so the Russians argue—out of dar © 
in a total war. It is no longer possible to say that only weapon; © 
and stocks found on actual battlefields are the reward ofa © 
victorious army. In a total war the whole of each belligeren © 
country forms a single battlefield, directly or indirectly. This is | 


undoubtedly true. But if all the logical inferences are consistently | 


drawn from this premise one is bound to reach the somewhat 
absurd conclusion that all property found on enemy territory is 
booty. 

It is apparently on the basis of this legal paradox that the 
Russians are justifying their practice of denuding Eastem 
Germany, Austria and Roumania of their industrial equipment. 
With a stretch of imagination the new thesis is being extended 
to cover industrial plant in Allied countries which were occupied 
by the Germans. Everywhere in those countries the Germans 
bave developed armament industries. Are these industries now 
to be regarded as part of the national wealth of the liberated 
countries or as part of the German war machine? The Russian 
view seems to be that all excess industrial capacity created during 
the war ought tc be treated as part of the Nazi war-machine and 
consequently as war booty. Booty is, according to time-honoured 
custom, distributed in proportion to the contribution made by 
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each belligerent towards victory. On this ground industrial plant |” 


is being dismantled even in Poland or in Czechoslovakia, and 


mixed commissions are fixing the quotas of booty and ther | 


distribution. 


But this brilliant new definition of war booty also leads to | 
another surprising conclusion. If the whole industrial capacity | 
of a defeated country can be regarded as booty, then the very © 


idea of reparations is plainly out of date. Yet reparations art 


still being discussed by experts with an odd solemnity, which © 


oo 


merely shows that they fail to keep in step with the progressive © 


developments in the theory of war booty. 


x * x 


The New BBC 


The first instalment of the BBC’s post-war plans is due t 
come into operation this week-end. The changes involved art 
two. First, the Home programme—the main, general purpose 
programme, is to be largely decentralised for administration to 
the various regions. Secondly, a second programme of Light 
Entertainment is to be broadcast on the long wave-band. It is 
said that these alterations will make a great change, since there 
will be competition not only between the Home and Light pro- 
grammes, but also between the different regions on the Home 
programme. At a later stage, a third programme of a more cultural 


and educational kind (the BBC refrains from calling it the Heavy | 


programme) will be added. 

It is difficult not to feel a bit sceptical about the extent of 
these changes. The new Light programme is obviously the old 
General Forces programme on a different wave length, and in a 
centralised country such as this, so overwhelmingly much of the 
p e material necessarily comes from London that the 
independence of the regions cannot go very far. Moreover, all 
the programmes will suffer from the basic defects of a state-owned 
monopoly—its shortage of funds, its sensitiveness to political 


pressure, its insensitiveness to listener preferences, its concentra- © 


tion on avoiding giving offence rather than on positively pleasing. 


These things will not be remedied until there is competition— _ 


in the same places, at the same times, in the same sorts of pro- 
grammes—between wholly separate organisations which stand 
to gain or lose by whether they please or bore. It continues to be a 
matter for marvelling that, in a country where freedom of the 
press and diversity of opinions are most jealousy guarded, public 
opinion regards so complacently a monopoly of the most powerful 
organ of publicity that exists and is willing so gratefully to accept 
— sort of broadcasting system the monopoly thinks is best 
or it. 
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to Charter for Industry 


An ambitious Charter for Industry, launched by the Trans- 
rt and General Workers’ Union at their conference last week, 
will undoubtedly be regarded as the cornerstone of trade union 
policy in the post-war years. The Charter has not been pub- 
lished, but the available reports suggest that it not only restates 
certain fundamental trade un‘on objectives, with which there will 
be general agreement, but gives considerably more detail about 
Labour’s aims than has previously been provided. The hand of 
Mr Bevin, the retiring general secretary, is writ large in the 
} Charter. Many of its proposals would seem to incorporate the 
* 3 measures which he introduced as Minister of Labour to raise 
d ; the standards of the lower-paid workers, improve industrial 
eG health and welfare, and secure the observance of collective 
Ss | agreements. 
4 The central theme of the Charter is the achievement of a rising 
standard of living, based on increased purchasing power through 
higher wages, and on increased leisure, through the adoption of 
the forty-hour week, w.thout reduction of earnings, and the 
at principle of fourteen days holiday with pay. The guaranteed 
is working week would be retained as the basic principle of wage 
4 agreements, and with it the machinery for appeal against dis- 
missal now provided under the Essential Work Order procedure. 
There would be a great expansion of industrial welfare, health 
and canteen services, with the emphasis on prevention rather 
than cure of industrial ill-health; and of measures for improved 
safety and training facilities. The principle of the rate for the 
job would be generally applied, and bars to women’s empioy- 
ment, such as the marriage bar, would not be tolerated 

For the immediate transition period, the union suggests that 
agreed procedure for dealing with redundancy should be en- 
forced, and that a redundant worker should be paid the basic 
wage for his industry pending his reabsorption wmto other em- 
ployment. (This point has already been pressed by the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union.) A further proposal is the adoption 
of a manpower budget for each industry, to determine the needs 
and the supply, and to allocate labour accordingly. 

It is satisfactory that the unions should state in this form their 
demands—though it is not known whether they are minima or 
maxima—-for the post-war period. How far the individual points 
can be adopted is difficult to say, until more details of the scheme 
are known and until the reactions of other unions have been 
tested. But it should be remembered that any such scheme, 
i however desirable in theory, will be costly in practice, and its 
ive | fulfilment will depend on the extent to which productivity can 
be raised throughout British industry, and full employment main- 
tained. For these tasks, the co-operation of the unions will be 
essential. Would it net be an advantage to have a clause in the 
Charter referring to the necessity of hard work? 
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* * * 

0 © 

are ir de Valera’s Republic 

oa ' Considerable excitement has been created in Ireland in recent 
ght weeks by Mr de Valera’s assertion that Eire is, and has been since 


1937, a republic. The original assertion was made casually, and 
it might have been in a fit of irritation under heckling, during a 
debate in the Dail. Since then, however, Mr de Valera has 


a developed a long and forceful argument in support of h’s conten- 
ral 4 tion. His case is that the Constitution of 1937 declares Eire to be 
—E a sovereign and independent state with a head of the state directly 
Wy | elected by the people, and if that is not a republic, he says, 
of what is? The chief counter-argument is that Eire’s foreign repre- 
14 sentatives receive their credentials from the King, in whose name 
0 also treaties are concluded. But Mr de Valera was equal to this 
ae  odjection. 
the : So long as we are associated with Australia, Canada, Great Britain, 


all ‘ New Zealand and South Africa, and so long as the King recognised 
by these nations as the symbol of their co-operation continues to act, 


ned on behalf of each of those nations (on the advice of the several 
ical Governments thereof), for the purpose of the appointment of diplo- 
ira- matic and consular representatives and the conclusion of inter- 
ig national agreements, the King so recognised is permitted and 
— authorised to act on our behalf for like purposes as and when advised 
<> by the Government. 

and Most people in Great Britain. will probably be prepared to agree 
ea with Mr de Valera that Eire is “an independent republic asso- 
the iated as a matter of external policy with the states of the British 
blic ‘ommonwealth.” But if this is so, it is only natural that Mr de 
rful alera was asked why he has kept it dark for so long. His reply 
‘ept was that there was no occasion to say anything. But this is surely 
Dest a little less than fully ingenuous. The real reason is that if the 


ord “republic” had been used in 1937, there was a risk that 
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Great Britain might extrude Eire formally from the Common- 
wealth, to the disastrous disadvantage of the citizens of Eire, 
who would have to trade and travel in England as foreigners. 
Since then, Eire’s conduct in the war—or more accurate“y the 
British reaction to Eire’s conduct—has made it clear that England 
has lost all interest in anything that the Irish may do or say, and 
that British tolerance—or indifference—is enough to permit Eire 
to have the best of both worlds virtually withcut limit. Hence Mr 
de Valera’s belated candour, the prudence of which has been 
confirmed by the total lack of British reaction to the incident. 

Mr de Valera also, as was inevitable, had something to say 
about partition. He called on Great Britain to end partition, 
with a broad hint tha it should be done by coercion of the 
Orangemen, and he declared that really good relations between 
Britain and Ireland, and 2 common defence policy for the two 
islands, would not be possible tintil this had been done. But he 
also made it clear that a “common defence policy” meant one 
that would operate only when Ireland’s interests were clearly 
involved, and since this condition was not met in 1940, it is 
difficult to see how it ever would be. The obverse of British 
indifference to the word “republic” is a complete d'sappearance 
of the willingness in any British quarter to do anything at all 
about “ partition,” by coercion or by anv other means. Since Mr 
de Valera is shrewd enough to see one fault of the current British 
mood, he might as well face the other. 


x * * 


Constitutional Reform in Ceylon 


Mr Senanayake, the leader of Ceylon’s State Council, is now 
in London for consultation with the Secretary of State on con- 
stitutional reform in Ceylon, but his ministerial colleagues have 
refused to give him any mandate. Mr Ponnambalam, on the other 
hand, who is leading a similar deputation from the Tamils, has 
been given a mandate to use his discretion in any situation that 
may arise. 

The present position seems to be as follows. After the British 
Government’s Declaration of May, 1943, which stated its willing- 
ness to examine, by commission or conference, any proposals for 
self-government in internal affairs formulated by the Board of 
Ministers, provided that they were approved by three-fourths of 
the State Council and provided that they reserved certan 
powers for the Governor, the Board of Ministers, who are nearly 
all Sinhalese, drew up a scheme but did not consult the minorities 
about it. They then boycotted the Soulbury Commission when 
it was instructed to examine the proposals with a view to whether 
they would be acceptable to the minorities instead of confining 
itself to whether they were in accordance with the terms of the 
1943 Declaration. Recent'y the Ministers redrafted their pro- 


. posals in the form of a Home Rule Bill, but deleting the pro- 


visions reserving certain functions to the Governor, and used their 
majority to get it through the State Council. It was thereupon 
rejected by the Secretary of State. Mr Senanayake, incidentally, 
took no part in these proceedings. 

There, for the moment, the matter seems to rest. Presumabiy, 


little progress can be made until the views of the Soulbury Com- 


mission, which seems to have scored a great personal success, are 
known. But it should not be thought that the deadlock is so 
serious or so complete as in the neighbouring case of India. The 
communal problem is not nearly so formidable, nor does it seem 
to be at the bottom of the Board of Ministers’ intransigence, for 
they take less exception to the inclusion of measures affecting 
minorities among the Governor’s reserved powers than to the - 
stipulation that Ceylon’s external relations, which include com- 
mercial relations, must also be reserved. The refusal to allow 
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Ceylon freedom to make its own trade agreements, if persisted 
in, is likely to cause more difficulties than the protection of 
minority rights. 


x ek * 


Interim Government in Italy 


Economic difficulties grow no less in Italy. A drought 
threatens part of the harvest, and to get even a minimum supply 
to the people the Government has been compelled to ask the 
Allies for between 20 and 25 million quintals of grain from 
abroad. The fuel situatioa is catastrophic. Before the war, the 
Italians importéd about a million tons of coal a month, In June 
this year they received 6,000 tons and a certain amount of extra 
tonnage for the railways. The utmost they can hope for in August 
is about 150,000 tons. The Ministry of Fuel has, therefore, 
announced that there will be no coal available for private civilian 
use next winter. Yet even when all the coal possible is diverted 
to industry, massive unemployment remains. In Northern Italy, 
alone, 100,000 workers have had to be absorbed into public works. 
Thousands more are idle. 

Against such a desperate background the existence of wide- 
spread public disorder is not surprising. In certain districts, 
Apulia, for example, the countryside is infested with armed 
bands, terrorising the peasants, and in most localities there are 
smaller outbreaks of sporadic violence. The Parri Government is, 
nevertheless, attempting to get Italy’s political life on to a more 
permanent footing. Signor Nenni, who now combines the posts 
of Vice-Premier, Minister for the Constituent Assembly and 
High Commissioner for the Punishment of Fascist Crimes, has 
spoken of the possibility of holding elections for the Constituent 
Assembly in the early autumn. The communes are at work 
preparing the electoral register of men and women and in some 
zreas the lists are already complete. Signor Nenni has, however, 
linked the holding of Constituent elections with the question of 
the end of Military Government. In theory it is, of course, 
obvious that a country can hardly hold elections while it is 
“still administered by a foreign occupying force. On the other 
hand, there is more and more evidence to show that the presence 
of the Allies is essential to bolster up Italy’s unstable economic 
position. The proper solution probably lies in a nominal with- 
drawal of AMG and the actual retention of Allied technicians 
and experts to help Italy over an incredibly difficult winter and 
at the same time safeguard communications with the occupying 
forces in Austria. 


Whose Petrol ? 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power has scotched numerous 
rumours about the early abolition of petrol rationing by insisting 
emphatically that the basic ration is to stay—although at the 
same time hinting that the ration may be increased to §0 per 
cent above its present level by December. This announcement 
will at least end the mental anguish of many motorists who feared 
that the ending of rationing and of their own holidays would dis- 
tastefully coincide. But, on the face of it, it seems doubtful 
whether this decision is the right one. 

It is no secret that the stocks of petrol in this country are 
plentiful, and there are disturbing rumours of the growth of 
black market dealings in it. Against this must be put the fact 
‘that military claims on petrol appear to be as large or larger this 
year than last. This should surely not be so. Whatever may be 
said about the paramount needs of the Japanese war, it is time 
that a bettez balance was struck between the needs of the 
occupying forces and-those of British civilians. At the moment 
the former have it all their own way, and many of the “ military ” 
purposes in this country are far less justifiable than the ordinary 
citizen’s pleasure. The war in Europe is over and—in many other 
matters besides petrol—the principle should no longer be fol- 
lowed that any military purpose, however useless, takes prece- 
dence over any civilian purpose, however desirable. It is time to 
reverse the order. Se 

For better or worse, almost everyone in England has deter- 
mined to take a holiday this year—and the decision is hard to 
criticise. The pressure on the railways has become more than 
unpleasant, and they may soon be stretched almost to breaking- 
point. The only way of giving relief lies in the increased use of 
motor vehicles. The basic ration absorbs very little petrol, when 
considered in relation cither to existing stocks or to a tanker’s 
carrying capacity ; and it should surely be possible to raise it by a 
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greater amount—and much sooner—than is tentatively projected 
A minimum first step should be the further raising of the petro} 
quota issued to omnibuses and coaches and the full restoration 
of long-distance Coach services, 


x x x 


Monopoly in Limbs ? 


The departmental committee appointed by the Minister of 
Pensions to consider the design, development and use of artificia} 
limbs has issued its report (HMSO, 4d.). The present position 
is that, as a result of concentration and amalgamations, Govern. 
ment orders fcr arms must be placed with a single firm, Messrs 
Ideal Limbs, Limited. There is also only one firm, Messrs Hanger, 
in a position to accept a large Government contract for legs—the 
only other important leg-making firm, Messrs Desoutter, would 
not accept a Government contract if offered, but wishes to be 
allowed to develop its private trade without unfair Government 
competition. 


The question to be decided was whether the existing arrange- 
ments should continue or whether the Government should make 
its own limbs, which would involve taking over the existing 
firms. On balance, the committee has decided in favour of the 
present arrangements. It found the limb at present supplied 
by the Ministry a good article, at least as good as the limbs 
available in other countries, and in most cases much better, 
Moreover, the contract gives the Ministry power to ensure that 
a satisfactory limb is supplied at a fair price, and that the con- 
tractor’s profits are not excessive. ‘The contractor is also required 
to submit to the Ministry any improvements he may develop 
or acquire. 


But the committee recognised the danger that such a monopoly 
may not be conducive to development and improvement. It 
therefore recommended, in an interim report, the appointment 
of a standing advisory committee, which has already been set 
up. This committee is to supervise research and advise on 
improvements. Secondly, the committee recommends that the 
Ministry should make clear that it will ensure fair payment to 
any firm or individual putting forward a workable proposal for 
an improved limb, and that, if any firm submits an improved 
limb, incorporating new ideas or new methods of construction 
and material, which are approved by the advisory committee, 
it will be offered a Ministry contract if it can create an adequate 
organisation for supply and maintenance. These recommenda- 
tions, if accepted, should allow plenty of scope for improve- 
ments without impairing the present close co-operation between 


the Ministry’s surgeons and the limb makers which is so essential 
for the wearer. 


* * * 


The Trade in Appliances 


An interesting question prompted by the report of the 
departmental committee on artificial limbs is the future of the 
trade in medical and surgical appliances when the national health 
service comes into being. The Ministry of Pensions only supplies 
limbs for the war disabled, although a charitable organisation, 
known as the Roehampton Committee, which is the landlord 
of the factory premises at Roehampton, provides limbs through 
the same contractors for Ministry of Labour patients and js pre- 
pared to do so for other civilians. 


But the civilian casualty may have to pay part or all of the 
cost himself. Ought not the free supply and maintenance of 
artificial limbs to be part of a national health and rehabilitation 
service? And ought not other appliances, such as aids to hearing, 


spectacles, artificial teeth and trusses, also to be provided f[ree— | 
that is, as part of the cost of a national health service? If so, | 


the Government article must, like the Ministry of Pensions 
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limb, be a good one. It must be efficient and up-to-date in all | 


the latest improvements. Nor, in cases where appearance is 


importance, must it be unnecessarily ugly. It must be such that 


no one in need of an appliance is led to believe that by paying 
for one privately he can obtain a better article. 


If this proposition is accepted, the only inducement that the 


trade could offer to private buyers would be by way of trimmings. | 


There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would 
it in, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at any Post Offic, 
it will go to them. 
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A surgical belt could be lined with silk. An aid to hearing 
could be chromium plated. But from the point of view of effici- 
ency, design and comfort the Government article must be 
equally good. This does not mean that it will itself have to start 
the manufacture of artificial teeth. But it does mean a close 
supervision of its contractors’ costs and profits, the’ right to 
inspect their premises and the right to have its wishes carried 
out. 


Scolding the City 


The Minister of Town and Country Planning, Mr W. S. 
Morrison, has taken the unusual step of threatening to reject 
the City of London’s plan of redevelopment. The City Cor- 
poration, in an acrid rejoinder, has charged the Minister with 
jong delay in making his wishes known. On the main issue, Mr 


Morrison is certainly right. He objects very strongly— 
and has said so—to the City’s cautious and _ parochial 
attitude, which is founded on its strong. distaste for 


purchasing much land, and for disturbing existing ownerships. 
This distaste must inevitably prevent or obstruct the widening 
of roads, the re-siting of railway stations, the opening-up of 
famous buildings—such as St. Paul’s and the Tower—the pro- 
vision of open space, and the erection of large and modern 
office buildings. 

No one would wish to change the City’s main function—that 
of acting as the business and financial capital of the country. 
But whereas the City Corporation is prepared to discharge this 
function in the old setting of narrow, congested streets and low 
buildings, the Minister revolts against the idea of perpetuating 
unnecessarily a capital which is unworthy to be compared, in 
spaciousness of lay-out or in style, scale, and continuity of 
development, with that of the smallest American state. The ex- 
tensive destruction inside the City has laid the way open for a 
spacious redevelopment, which could concentrate all its workers 
in higher and better buildings, and give them greater freedom 
to circulate. The City’s national importance outmatches its local 
significance, far more so its local property interests ; and for this 
reason Mr Morrison’s attitude and his request that a town plan- 
ning consultant of national repute should prepare a new plan— 
it is to be hoped quickly—will be generally applauded. 


* * * 


Good Intentions 


Mr Morrison’s idealism found equal play at the opening of 

the Manchester plan last Friday, when he urged that a wide 
surrounding region should be treated as a whole and a “ Greater 
Manchester” plan produced. Manchester has already joined with 
thirteen other local authorities to form a single planning body, 
but Mr Morrison pointed out rightly that even this wider region 
was mainly built-up and that much of its population should be 
dispersed to more distant areas. The burden of his argument 
was that the Manchester region should produce the best and 
most comprehensive plan possible, taking in as wide an area 
as it pleased, without worrying overmuch about difficulties of 
machinery, legal powers, or local government areas—on the last 
of which he showed a refreshing willingness to accept the need 
for drastic change. 
_ This type of argument does great credit to Mr Morrison’s good 
intentions, but it only serves to underline his personal impotence 
to carry them out. The local authorities may reasonably consider 
that instead of urging them not to be deterred by difficult and 
intricate national problems which the Government has wholly 
failed to solve, or even tackle properly, during the last four 
years, Mr Morrison’s energy and persuasive powers would be 
better used in prodding his colleagues ip the Cabinet to action 
—a task in which he has made singularly little progress. The 
suspicion is growing that this insistence on the widest and 
boldest approach to any area’s problems, and on the most com- 
prehensive and most exhaustive examination and re-examination 
of every technical issue, is a cloak under which definite action 
can be indefinitely postponed. 

To undertake detailed and expert research, to appoint several 
able and authoritative committees, and then to do nothing, is a 
common pattern in English public life and nowhere more so 
than in the field of land use and town planning. The latest 
example is the appointment of an eminent and_ well-qualified 
National Parks Committee to re-examine, roughly, the points 
made in Mr John Dower’s recent report and, presumably, to go 
Over again the ground covered by the inter-war committee on the 
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same subject which, like Mr Dower, reported strongly in favour 
of the prompt creation of national parks. The rebuilding of 
Britain has need of the highest aims and of the most compre- 
hensive research ; but if these two aitributes continue to be but 
loosely tied to practical action and political possibilities, the City 
Corporation may yet have the last laugh on Mr Morrison. 


* x ” 


Manchester and Middlesbrough 


The plans for the reconstruction of two industrial county 
boroughs, Manchester and Middlesbrough, recently revealed, are 
both based on excellent factual research, extending to such sub- 
jects as future population trends and industrial floor-space re- 
quirements, and including, in the case of Middlesbrough, an 
elaborate social survey which interviewed about one household 
in every twenty. The plans are less interesting for their actual 
proposals, which follow well-known and widely approved lines, 
than for the close—and alarming—picture that they give of living 
conditions. 


It is a commonplace that the central area of industrial towns 
such as these consists largely and even mainly of “ blighted” 
property—slums and semi-slums. But this general impression is 
turned into startling fact in the case of the one-third of Middles- 
brough’s population that lives in the central area, where 90 per 
cent of the houses have no baths, infant mortality is twice as 
high and atmospheric pollution over five times as great as in 
the suburbs, and the provision of open spaces and secondary 
schools is almost wholly lacking. Much the same picture is given 
of Manchester—where within a very small area 68,000 houses are 
officially condemned—and the features of the two towns are 
similar in most other respects—a surplus of shops in the centre, 
great numbers of which are empty, and a grave inadequacy of 
shops and communal buildings in the suburbs. Serious as is this 
under-provision of facilities in the suburbs, the main impres- 
sion left by both plans is one of two worlds—the world of the 
centre and the world of the suburbs—whose living conditions 
differ hardly less than in Disraeli’s famous comparison. It is clear 
that “blighted” areas, besides being more extensive than 
“ blitzed ” areas and harder tO clear, are the real problem of most 
industrial towns upon whose solution must turn every blueprint 
for their future. 

These two plans, in fact, raise primarily the demand for health 
and housing measures which extend far beyond the town-plan- 
ning field. But there is one important difference between Middles- 
brough and Manchester which closely affects the ease of pro- 
viding a solution. Middlesbrough is still reasonably small—its 
population is 138,000—and it can rehouse most of its “ over- 
spill” population from the centre without having to face intri- 
cate problems of transport, local government boundaries, and the 
provision of new places of work. Middlesbrough s industry is 
also compactly situated, whereas in Manchester decrepit work- 
shops are scattered amidst dwelling-houses. The lesson for the 
future is that a comprehensive town plan, which is strictly 
followed, can avert the waste and jumble that is Manchester 
to-day, and that must now, on any reckoning, remain Manchester 
for a very long time. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Problems of Expanded Industry 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


T= war has expanded industrial employment all over the 
United States. Eight million men and women have joined 
the ranks of non-agricultural workers since 1939, and of these six 
million have been employed on munitions. Although the increase 
has been fairly evenly distributed throughout the country, by 
far the biggest jumps have been in regions where there is a 
heavy concentration of munitions industries, while in below- 
average states less than half of the expansion has been in 
munitions. 

For instance, in the industrial north-east, although 1} million 
new workers were taken jnto munitions in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and New York, these three states now account for a 
smaller proportion of the total employment in the country than 
before the war. Notably New York, with 500,000 workers added 
to munitions production, employs only 12} per cent of the total 
of non-agricultural employees compared with 13} per cent in 1939. 

In as many as 20 states—roughly two-fifths of the total— 
employment was expanded above the average, but only in 14 of 
these was there an important increase. Even here the total 
“ disproportionate ” increase (shown in the chart as the solid 
ends of the bars) add up to a mere 14 million workers out of 
a total of 39 million non-agricultural employees in the whole 
continental United States. 


STATES SHOWING GREATEST EXPANSION IN EMPLOYMENT 
(OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE) 
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Of these 14 states, California and Washington represent the 
fabulous aircraft and shipbuilding expansion in the far west; 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana the distributed munitions production 
in the middle west; Texas, Alabama and Florida, shipbuilding 
and aircraft expansion in the south ; Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, shipbuilding and war administration ; 
Kansas, aircraft expansion in the geographic centre of the 
country ; and Connecticut, distributed munitions in the one 
north-eastern state in which expansion has been above average. 

In nearly all these states, industrial expansion was already 
quickening well before the war; in the last five years the tempo 
has merely speeded up. Truly abnormal expansion, from this 
point of view, is probably much less than is represented by the 
1} million employees, some of whom at least would have been 
absorbed in any case by normal growth. The factories and plant 
which have been built will also help to support the increased 
employment levels. This is particularly true of aircraft works 
which can be converted to peacetime production—but probably 


less true of shipbuilding centres, though even here recent expan- 
sion is in part the steady upward swing of a definite trend. 

On the whole, expansion has not concentrated workers pre- 
dominantly in major industrial centres. Only in exceptional cases 
has concentration raised the percentage of workers who, in any 
one state, are employed in established centres of industry. Notable 
among these exceptions are :— 

Shipbuilding 
Oregon: Portland 
California: San Francisco 
Texas: Houston 
Virginia: Norfolk 
Florida: Tampa, 

Miami 
Concentrated expansion has been such in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Portland, Dallas, Wichita, Fort Worth and Jackson- 
ville that in these cities the number of workers now employed in 
shipbuilding and aircraft production actually exceeds the total 
number of workers employed in all branches of manufacture as 
recently as 1940. 

As for reconversion, labour restrictions have prevented the 
employment of extra workers in non-manufacturing trades, in dis- 
tribution and services to balance the rise in manufacturing 
employment. This means that some discharged war workers will 
be taken on for these jobs—always provided that some part of the 
others are kept on in productive employment to maintain the 
higher consumers’ demand. It is in these greatly expanded centres, 
too, that the barrel-scraping for labour has drawn an abnormally 
high percentage of women and older workers into war industry. 
Many of these will want to leave in any event. Finally, returning 
veterans will not have to exert so great a pressure for jobs, since 
the drain to the Armed Forces has always been less in the indus- 
trial centres. 

When these factors have been subtracted, the problem will 
still be difficult. Migration will hardly solve it—or only rarely, 
since wartime expansion has been widespread and no part of the 
country will escape the problem of reconverting war industry and 
reabsorbing surplus workers. In short, shifting workers out of 
idle war centres will not necessarily give them new jobs, but will 
merely avoid concentrating unemployed and disgruntled men in 
large numbers. 

The problem is not only one of reconversion. It also involves 
converting new factories, primarily designed for war production, 
to producing for peace. Clearly, war expansion with certain excep- 
tions has been fairly uniform. The need for readjusting the balance 
of employment between regions will therefore be slight. Some 
war workers will want to go home, but most will stay on if jobs 
are still to be had in the expanded centres—particularly if 
ingenuity and enterprise can cut down on the time-lag necessary 
for conversion and can avoid a long wait before workers can be 
re-absorbed. The most important need of all is to step up the 
civilian economy above both the present and the pre-war levels to 
take in the extra capacity developed during the war. 


Aircraft 
Washington: Seattle 
Texas: Dallas, Fort Worth 
Kansas: Kansas City, Wichita 


Jacksonville, 


American Notes 


The Senate Debates the Charter 


The peculiarly bloodless Senate debate on the United 
Nations Charter stands inevitably in contrast with the bitter 
controversy after the last war over membership in the League of 
Nations. It is even possible that Senator Hiram Johnson, the old 
irreconcilable ghost of those who fought most violently against 
the League Covenant, may be the lone dissenter, though he is 
too ill to speak. 

Unanimity must not be confused with unqualified approval. 
True, the opposition is small and appears to be unorganised, 
but it is vocal and apparently has a plan. Fully aware that the 
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tactics of 1919 will not work in 1945, Senator Wheeler, the chief 
spokesman of the dissenters, has announced that he would 
reluctantly support ratification of the Charter, but would make 
his fight later on against any use of force without the consent 
of the Congress. 

It is on the rdle of the US delegate to the Security Council 
that opposition thus far fas centred. Actually, there is no 
legitimate ground here for opposition, since it is not the delegate 
who will be the member of the organisation, but the United 
States as a country. The delegate is merely the deputy of the 
President on the Council. To assign to him powers separate from 
the powers of the President might, it has been pointed out, impair 
the President’s authority as Commander-in-Chief. So far as 
concerns the power of Congress, as the sole body empowered 
to make final decisions on the use of American forces abroad, 
Mr Wheeler has been sharply reminded that Presidents have 
sent American troops abroad 146 times in the country’s short 
history, to protect American lives and property, while the United 
States has declared war only twelve times. 


One can discern a suspicious similarity between the nature of 
the probable support of the Charter and the final support of the 
Bretton Woods legislation. The Senate approved the latter by a 
vote of 61 to 16, with Senators who voted for the most debilitating 
amendments surprisingly enough voting with the majority on the 
final division. Now it appears that the Charter will be supported 
by many isolationists and former isolationists who will not even 
take the floor in debate. Several of them face elections next year, 
and no one is to be able to accuse them of having withheld 
support of the Charter. The pattern of their opposition is expected 
to take the form of support for any crippling legislation that 
would tend to make the organisation ineffective and opposition 
to any attempts to implement the Charter, Both Mr Vandenberg 
and Mr Connally have warned this irritatingly silent opposition 
that such future action would be a violation of faith. Violations 
of faith, however, are subject to many interpretations. 


x * * 


Europe’s War 


The one certain factor in the world coal situation is the 
desperate need of the liberated countries. The Solid Fuels 
Administrator, Mr Ickes, has said the race in Europe is one 
between coal and anarchy ; that unless drastic measures are taken 
immediately, northwest Europe will almost certainly be in the 
grip of a coal famine so severe that all semblance of law and 
order can be expected to disappear. In a recent announcement he 
promised the shipment for civilian use in devastated countries 
of about six million tons of American coal between now and 
January 1, 1946. (Mr Ickes estimated the European deficit at 25 
million tons between now and next April.) 


Under pressure from the Army and the Federal Economic 
Administration to release American coal for Europe, Mr Ickes 
has insisted that shipments are dependent upon the release of 
at least 30,000 of the 130,000 miners in the Army. The incorpora- 
tion in his announcement of a statement of his “confidence that 
the Army, which well knows the serious situation in Europe and 
the disaster that impends there, will accede to this request,” can 
be construed as a public appeal to Army officials. Thus far, not 
only has the Army not responded, but the officials are said to 
have repeated their previous refusal to release the miners. So, 
although the headlines have given hope, the situation remains 
almost precisely as it was before Mr Ickes proposed to ship six 
million tons of coal to Europe. 

Mr Ickes warned the American public that in sending coal to 
Europe they risked suffering a shortage more acute than the 
domestic shortage of 50 to 75 million predicted. His warning 
has been echoed from many quarters and taken up with 
glee by those who still would wish to turn the clock back to 
isolationism. But the public must know that no matter how acute 
their own shortage is, the cold and hunger of which Mr Ickes 
told them will not kill their own thousands, and their own 
children will not “carry the marks of the coming winter to their 
graves.” It is the difference between shivering and freezing, 
between extreme discomfort and starvation because there is no 
fuel to carry food or to cook it. It is the difference between 
possibly serious dislocations in American production and utterly 
dead and silent factories and mills in France. 

It is impossible to tell where the basic blame for this dilemma 
lies. Certainly, there has been far too much official optimism 
about the possibility of filling Europe’s needs from her own 
mines. But Mr Ickes has said that manpower is his problem ; 
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that the average age of US miners is now 50 and that most of 
the able-bodied young miners are fighting against Japan. In British 
ears, these statements have a familiar ring. 


* * * 


Poland is Still a Problem 


The Polish problem is not being allowed to die in the United 
States. The 1,237,772 persons born in Poland, of whom 96,825 _ 
reside in the state of Michigan—and this does not include 
Americans of Polish extraction—form a group too potentially 
valuable to too many public figures. Present solicitude can pay 
handsomely in future political dividends. 

The settlement of the Polish question is considered “ inadequate 
and unconvincing” by Mr Vandenberg, Senator from Michigan, 
who did not allow his habitual distrust of the Russians to be 
tempered by his contact with them at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. A recent exchange of correspondence between Mr Van- 
denberg, who insisted that his doubts were shared by millions of 
American citizens, and the Under-Secretary of State, Mr Grew, 
has been made public. Mr Grew atiempted to reassure the 
Michigan Senator on several scores: first, that the creation of 
the new Polish Government, in conformity with the Crimea 
decisions, does not discharge the United States from the respon- 
sibilities toward Poland which it assumed at Yalta; second, that 
the former Ambassador to the Polish Government in London, 
Mr Arthur Bliss Lane, has already been appointed to the new 
post in Warsaw, to which he is preparing to proceed as soon as 
possible ; third, that the US Government is using all of its 
influence to obtain permission for uncensored correspondents in 
Poland ; fourth, that participation by the United States in super- 
vising the elections will depend upon the character of the report 
on the Polish situation to be submitted by the US Ambassador 
and his staff. 

At the same time as the publication of the Grew-Vandenberg 
documents, an appeal was addressed to Mr Truman by forty-four 
prominent persons, who included ex-President Hoover and Mr 
Landon, who was defeated by Mr Roosevelt in 1936. The atmo- 
sphere of the appzal inevitably was set by the inclusion of these 
two men. The programme they urged Mr Truman to support at 
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Potsdam includes the release of the twelve Poles recently con- 
victed at Moscow ; agreement among the Big Three on a fair 
electoral law ; withdrawal of Russian troops before the election 
or joint occupation by troops of Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union ; free circulation of correspondents and charit- 
able organisations. And, as though to make the target of their 
criticism appear politely diffused, they call for the application of 
the Yalta “ concert” to all other countries, such as Greece, where 
“a single great Power is in dominant control as a result of military 
operations.” 


Four Million Objects for Sale 


When the Surplus Property Board was created under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, it was provided with three 
administrators. This was not the result of a decision that three 
administrators could carry out the vast programme most effec- 
tively. It was because the number “ three” lay reasonably in the 
centre of “seven,” the number of administrators the Senate 
wanted, and “ one,” which the House of Representatives thought 
sufficient. 

If it is true that the Surplus Property disposal programme is in 
something of a muddle, certainly a large share of the respon- 
sibility must rest with Congress for treating in so haphazard a 
manner a programme that will eventually embrace all of the 
four million items it takes to fight a war. For three administrators 
may have made everybody moderately happy at the time, but the 
jack of policy from which the programme has suffered, the ten- 
dency of the Board to respond to pressures originating inside and 
outside the government and, finally the recent resignation of 
Mr. Gillette, the Chairman, because the differences among the 
administrators could not be reconciled, have proved, if it ever 
needed proving, that someone must be in charge of making 
policy and of administering a programme of such complexity. In 
some cases, for example, stocks will be large enough to supply 
all the ordinary demands of the domestic economy for years, at 
a time when the country is trying to get production started on 


tailroads held a promise of great utility. So 
did the automobile, when it sputtered into 
life around the turn of the century. But think 
of the astronomical total of money which had 


so be spent on railway and highway construc- Lower air fares and cargo rates in the future 
tion to bring out the full use of these ewo = will increase the value of such air transport 
carriers on a world scale. to each city and nation. Reduced rates will 


The airplane, with all of its icherent util- 
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a full employment basis. Overseas—in Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East and later in the Pacific theatre—foreign policy ang 
domestic economy must both be considered in a disposal that 
includes captured and surrendered enemy material and lend-lease 
surpluses as well as material no longer required by US forces. 

Thus it is not surprising that there has been warm approval of 
Mr Truman’s recommendation to Congress that Surplus Property 
be directed by a single administrator instead of by the present 
Board of three. And although the President’s recent appointment 
of Mr W. Stewart Symington as chairman has been criticised 
because of Mr Symington’s business record, the new chairman’s 
recent pronouncement of policy, as far as it went, was at least 
straightforward and comprehensible. 

Surplus property, Mr Symington said, sheuld be sold under 
a policy that would produce the greatest amount of peacetime 
employment and encourage local enterprise. It should go at 
lower prices to locally owned business rather that at higher prices 
to monopolies and this principle should be carried to a point 
where high bids would be rejected in favour of low ones if the 
choice were between a locally financed project and a large 
industrial concern. ‘ 

It has been estimazed that there is $100 million worth of sur- 
plus properties—an estimate “far too high” according to Mr 
Symington, who is probably very sensitive indeed to the large 
gap between the estimated value of a property and the possible 
sales price. It is recalled that after the last war surpluses valued 
a* $6 billion brought the government 36 cents on every dollar. 


» * as 


The Government Sponsors Science 


A Bil! has been introduced into the Senate to establish a 
National Research Foundation, which proposes to make the United 
States the foremost scientific nation in the world, “ no longer 
dependent upon and subordinate to German sc ent'fic leade:ship.” 
Drafted on the basis of proposals made by Dr Vannevar Bush, 
Director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, an 
emergency agency which has co-ordinated the work of civilian 
scientists On matters of military research, the Bill wou'd provide 
for an increase above pre-war levels of the government’s support 
of _Tesearch and development in national defence, health, medical 
science and basic sciences. The Foundation, which would not 
perform research itself, but would make funds available to outside 
organisations, public and private, would stimulate a general 
expansion in research, provide for an efficient co-ordination of 
government-supported research activities and facilitate a wider 
flow of scientific and technical information which may be useful 
in medicine and agriculture and business. New talent would be 


encouraged and trained through a system of research fellowships 
and scholarships. 


The Bush report was made in response to a request made last 
November by President Roosevelt. Dr Bush touches on the whole 
range of scientific work as it affects human activity. Upon scient'fic 
research, he says, depend the better jobs, the higher wages and 
shorter hours, the more abundant crops, the increased leisure for 
recreation, for study, for “learning how to live without the 
deadening drudgery which has been the burden of the common 
man for ages past.” From scientific work will come permanently 
higher standards of living, better health, full employment, con- 
servation of national resources and means of defence against 
aggression if war should come. “On the wisdom with which we 
bring science to bear against the problems of the coming years 
er in a large measure our future as a nation,” Dr Bush has 
said. 

Since health, well-being and security are now proper concerns 
of government, and since all depend to a large degree on scientific 
Progress, even a government which has never had a national policy 
for science, which has never even had a standing committee in 
Congress remotely concerned with scientific research, must now 
create a body charged with formulating and executing a national 
science policy, to utilise science in the nation’s welfare. 


; Indeed, the Bush proposal—which has aroused much interest 
in the Senate—could be represented as mere'y an attempt to 
bring the United States into line with the existing practice of 
many other countries. The American touch, however, is added by 
the scale on which it is proposed to act. The proposed organisation 
is to have $5 million to spend in the first year and up to $20 
millions a year thereafter. These sums, on top of the large amounts 
already spent by universities, charitable foundations and indus- 
trial firms, will buy a great dea! of science. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Liberated 


HE liberation of the Netherlands happened in the nick of time. 

If the last weeks of siege and fighting had been prolonged 
only a little longer, the Dutch community might have dissolved 
in a welter of starvation and collapse. Longer German resistance 
would have undoubtedly entailed the blowing up of bridges, the 
destruction of power stations, even perhaps the piercing of the 
great dyke protecting the Zuider Zee. Then indeed, the plight 
of Holland might have been irretrievable. 

As it is, the community, though shocked and shattered, is 
recovering steadily from the disaster. With the assistance of the 
Allied military authorities, the rationing system is working on a 
daily average of 1,800 calories with bigger rations for various 
categories of heavy work. Vegetables and fruit are unrationed 
and the price is controlled. The emergency soup kitchens serve 
only 60,000 people now—the figure was 600,000 immediately 
after liberation. In general terms the focd situation is better than 
in France and perhaps not quite so good as in Belgium, where 
the daily average is the same but there seem to be bigger sup- 
plies of unrationed foods. 

Transport has been disrupted by the destruction of overhead 
cables, the shortage of electricity, and massive removals by the 
Germans of locomotives and rolling stock. On the other hand, 
the road system is fairly intact and the British Government has 
considerably assisted the Dutch administration by sending out 
to Holland, complete with drivers, a part of the Ministry of War 
Transport’s long distance haulage pool. Another advantage is the 
relative speed with which waterborne transport can be revived. 

It should, however, be remembered that these advantages 
are only relative. Holland has escaped complete destruction but 
it is the most devastated country in Western Europe. In three 
areas, in the north, west and east, destruction has been terrible. 
In the north, the Germans flooded the Wieringer Meer, the first 
polder to be drained in the great Zuyder Zee scheme. The water 
was fresh and is already being pumped out. It will probably be 
possible to get crops from it next year. The situation is much 
more serious in the west, on the island of Walcheren. Here the 
flooding was with salt water and unless the breaches in the dyke 
can be repaired before the autumn gales, the damage may be 
irretrievable. It is a race against time with the issue still in doubt. 
The devastated eastern area lies round Arnhem. It is not only 4 
question of towns and villages destroyed in the fighting. The 
fields are still strewn with mines and the work of sowing and 
harvesting has been seriously interrupted. 

Holland shares with its neighbours a crippling shortage of all 
raw materials. It is only in transport, in public utilities in the 
docks and the mines that work has started again in earnest. 
Elsewhere there is massive unemployment. The coal crisis is still 
acute for, although the Netherlands are in normal times self 
sufficient, the mines are only producing about one sixth of their 
normal output. One of the results of this shortage is exceptional 
difficulties over fuel and power in the big cities, where there is 
still no gas at all and where the electricity ration would, it is 
estimated, allow the housewife to run an electric iron for 18 
minutes once a week. 

The agricultural outlook is a little brighter. The Dutch, like 
every other European country, are short of fertilisers. Their 
agricultural equipment is in poor repair, but at least they have 
the advantage of having been one of Germany’s chief agricultural 
suppliers. This does not mean that they reaped much advantage 
from it during the occupation. The food went to the Herrenvolk. 
But at least their land is in reasonably good heart. Against this 
must be set the losses through inundation. The Netherlanders are 
determined that the Germans shall make reparation in full for 
this, and there seems to be some support for the demand put 
forward by Mr Van Kleffens, the Foreign Minister, that 
Holland should be awarded in compensation a strip of German 
territory along the Dutch frontier. The Government is not com- 
mitted to any definite proposal and has submitted the matter to 





Holland 


public discussion. Some observers believe that the issue may 
become a point of strong disagreement between Left and Right, 
the Right favouring, the Left opposing annexation. 


Social Unrest 


The Government seems to think—wisely—that the acquisition 
of new territory is a long-term issue and that the first task is to 
do what can be done with the ravaged lands at home. The Nether- 
lands are still in the first-aid stage of reconstruction and suffering* 
the political and social unrest that victory has brought to each 
liberated country. The position in Holland is complicated by the 
disorganisation of the Labour movement. Before the war there 
were three trade unions, the Social Democrat, the Protestant and 
the Catholic. In the occupation, all three were somewhat dis- 
credited. They did not play a very great part in resistance, and 
some of the leaders were even collaborators. The workers have 
thus emerged from the occupation leaderless and disgruntled, and 
it may take some time before their movements can recover disci- 
pline and coherence. The inevitable result has been a number of 
“ wild-cat ” strikes. The most serious held up work in the harbour 
at Rotterdam for several days. The old unions condemned the 
strike—although they supported the dockers’ claims for better 
wages, shorter hours and a pension scheme—but a new movement, 
the Unity Trade Movement, which is Communist led and aims 
at constructing a single trade union movement, took over the 
leadership of the strike once it had started. It only took, however, 
one visit from the Minister of Social Affairs to settle the strike, 
and the Unity Movement itself was somewhat discredited by the 
poor quality of its leadership. 

It does not seem that the other great cause—and symptom—of 
social distintegration, the Black Market, is as rampant in Holland 
as in neighbouring countries. Most of the present supplies of 
rationed food are being brought in from abroad and their dis- 
tribution is easy to control. It is possible to get a reasonable meal 
at a reasonable price in Th: Hague. A Black Market, of course, 
does exist, particularly in tea, coffee, cigarettes and bicycle 
tyres, and one of the reasons why the Government recently 
called in and blocked all too guilder notes was its desire to do 
away with the chief currency of the illegal market. But the 
question of the Black Market does not appear to occupy in public 
controversy the same position as it does in, say, the press and 
radio of France. 
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Holland’s chief asset is, however, its political stability. The 
unassailable position of Queen Wilhelmina has given the country 
a smooth passage from the illegal underground phase to the 
temporary caretaker period before elections can be held. Political 
reorganisation has been going on intermittently for the last year. 
Dr. Gerbrandy’s Government set up a Military Authority to tide 
the country over the first days of liberation, and when last autumn 
only Southern Holland was liberated the military authority pro- 
vided a regional government to co-ordinate the work of the local 
communes. In February this year representatives of Southern 
Holland joined the Gerbrandy Government, which had also been 
reinforced from time to time by members of the Resistance Move- 
ment inside Holland. There was, thus, no absolute division 
between the men who had left the country and those who had 
remained behind. 

When finally the country was liberated the military authority 
took over, side by side with the civilians, the task of administering 
the community. Dr Gerbrandy resigned and the Queen began a 
series of lengthy consultations with her London Ministers, with 
representatives of the Resistance Movement and with the old 
political party leaders. As a result of these talks, she took the 
unusual step of entrusting two men with the task of forming a 
Cabinet. They represented two different trends in Dutch life. 
Both had worked in the Underground, but Dr. Schermerhorn had 
no political affiliation and had come into politics by way of the 
Resistance Movement. Drees, on the other hand, was a pre-war 
Secretary of the Social Democrat Party. For three weeks these 
men carried on extensive consultations before announcing the 
completed Cabinet on June 28th. 


The New Cabinet 


The new Cabinet, in which Dr Schermerhorn is Prime Minister, 
is an attempt to fuse into one competent administration al] the 
various trends and experiences which have been produced by 
occupation on the one hand and exile on the other. His is a 
relatively young Cabinet—the average age is 49—and in general 
it is a Cabinet of technicians picked for their competence rather 
than of politicians chosen on their party record. Only two men 
survive from the London Government—Mr Van Kleffens, who 
continues to hold the office of Foreign Secretary, and Mr de 
Booy, who is Minister for the Navy and, for the time being, of 
Shipping as well. Otherwise, the Government is drawn entirely 
from men who remained in Holland. 

During the occupation the political parties played a limited 
part in resistance, and they have limited representation in the 
Cabinet. Mr Drees is Minister of Social Affairs. Another Socialist, 
Mr Vos, an engineer, has the portfolio of Commerce and Industry. 
Mr Van Kolfschoten, the Minister of Justice, was in the past 
secretary of the Roman Catholic State Party. The two extreme 
parties, the Right-wing Anti-Revolutionary Party and the Com- 
munists, are not, however, represented. 

But the Resistance gathered together a number of Dutchmen 
who had before played little or no active role in politics. Their 
spirit is symbolised in the movement Volkeslewiging which, 
founded by the present Prime Minister, sought to unite all men 
of goodwill whatever their party, in the work of national recon- 
reconstruction and renewal. Incidentally these two words are the 
motto of the new Cabinet. Dr Schermerhorn is a professor and 
a civil engineer with a brilliant resistance record. So is Professor 
Lieftinck, the new Minister of Finance. The Minister for Com- 
munications and Power, Mr Van Schack, is another engineer with 
a good resistance record. The Minister of Food, Agriculture and 
Proteins, Mr Mansholt, was an agricultural expert in Government 
Service before the war and later a resistance leader. Mr Loge- 
mann, Minister for Overseas Territories, was a Professor in 
Batavia and spent the war in a series of German concentration 
camps. Dr Ringers, the Minister of Public Works, is another 
engineer, an honorary doctor of Delft University and one of the 
Cabinet’s few links with business. circles—Mr de Booy is the 
other. Dr Van den Leeuw, Minister of Education, was Professor 
of Theology and is a Minister in the Netherlands Reformed 
Church. The only deviations from this pattern are the Minister 
for Home Affairs, Dr Beel, who is a consulting lawyer, 
Dr Van Royen, who, as Minister Without Portfolio, assists Mr 
Van Kleffens and comes from the Diplomatic Service, and Mr 
Meynen, the Minister of War, a reserve officer in the army and 
later a colonel on Prince Bernhard’s staff, charged with forming 
the resistance groups into army units. 

What is one to say to this unique Cabinet of non-political 
professors and engineers? It is obviously a caretaker government, 
» but is its bias to Right or Left? It is still too early to decide, 
but its tendencies appear to be Liberal to Socialist, and it seems 
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10 be imbued with the need for drastic reorganisation in the social 
and political fields. In his first broadcast, Dr Schermerhon 


promised the nationalisation of the remaining private coal ming, © 


a guaranteed minimum standard to the workers, heavy taxation | 
control of foreign exchange, great improvements in education | 


government grants for research and the initiation of investigation; 
on the need for state control over banks and insurance companies, 


Observers report that the mod in Holland is well to the Lefi, : 


and the Cabinet seems to reflect the change. 
There will, however, be criticism of the decision to delay 


Pa De: 


elections for a year. This is proposed not only because the electors] 


registers are non-existent, but because the people must be given 


time to consider the great issues of reconstruction. Meantime, the ~ 
old Chambers will be recalled, the places of the deceased or com- 7 
promised Deputies having been filled from lists approved by the ~ 
National Advisory Committee which represents both the ok _ 


parties and the Resistance. It is hoped that the Military Authority 
can cease to exist by the beginning of September. 
The new Government was given a warm welcome in the press, 


but every newspaper stressed the “superhuman task ” that lies | 
before them. The truth is that the Netherlands are still in a very © 


early stage of post-liberation politics. The troubles—economic 


a 


and political—have not yet had time to come to a head. But come 


they must, and the general impression created by the Schermer- 
horn Government is that in a crisis its technical competence may 
be greater than its political skill, Only when the real tests of 
statesmanship have challenged the Cabinet will it be possible to 
say whether they make up a new and successful experiment in 
administration or yet another version of the old “non-party” 
Government so often tried in past crises and usually found 
wanting. 


Chile and Foreign Capital 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


WitH the end of the war in Europe, Chile’s economic position 
has entered a new phase. Copper and nitrate are the two main- 
stays of the country’s economy. During the war there was an 


insatiable demand for copper, and since 1941 the whole of | 
Chile’s surplus has been acquired by the United States Govern | 
ment-owned Metals Reserve Company. The terms of these / 
contracts have been sufficiently favourable to stimulate a further | 
expansion in the country’s copper output, which rose from the © 
pre-war yeak of 413,000 metric tons in 1937 to 490,000 tons last © 


year, and thus confirmed the country’s position as the world’ 
largest copper producing area outside the United States. Chile's 
exports of nitrate were greatly hampered during the war by the 
shipping shortage. Nevertheless, higher prices and some favour- 


able bulk contracts helped to give the nitrate industry a far 


measure of prosperity. 

With the end of the European war, the outlook for both copper 
and nitrate has become obscure. The munitions demand for 
copper is already contracting, and in the near future the Metals 
Reserve Company’s contracts are likely to be cancelled or a 
least greatly reduced. A large commercial market for Chilean 
copper in the United States can hardly be developed as long a 


the United States import tariff remains at the present prohibitive | 


é 


i INES NRPS FNP IE SIGNS: 8 


rate of 4 cents per lb—that is, one-third of the present US price. © 


Moreover, Europe’s demand for Chilean copper is likely to con- 


tract in the near future. Great Britain, formerly the largest 
destination of Chilean copper, will almost certainly rely to a | 
greater extent than before the war on Rhodesian and other © 
Empire copper, while on the European mainland Germany’s im- § 


ports are likely to be very curtailed. For nitrate, Chile may, i 
the early post-war period, count on large sales to a number of 


sa teeny ne 


markets. In the longer run, however, the international nitrate / 
outlook is overshadowed by the new and vast wartime expansion | 


in the production of synthetic and by-product nitrogen, which 


has rendered most of the largest consuming regions more or less 


self-sufficient. 

Against this background, the Chilean Government has ce!- 
tainly taken a right step in initiating a drive for broadening the 
country’s economic foundations by industrialisation and the 


development of untapped natural resources. The pre-condition’ | 


for this project are undoubtedly favourable, but it cannot be 
properly or speedily carried out without foreign help, which 
means in the first place financial help. The Chilean Government 
is thus anxious to create conditions which would attract an it 
flow of foreign funds. Accordingly, a new decree (No. 2,040) was 
recently introduced, and became effective on May 9, guaranteeing 
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foreign investors a good return on their capital for new invest- 
ments and an unrestricted withdrawal of profits and interest 
from Chile. 

This policy will, however, hardly prove a sufficient incentive 
to foreign investors, because it fails to link up future invest- 
ments with foreign investments of the past, and the treatment of 
old investors by the Chilean Government is causing, to say the 
least, a great amount of reserve. 


Since January I, 1935, Chile’s foreign debt service has been 
regulated by Law 5,580, which provides that the Chilean Govern- 
ment’s share in the profits of the Nitrate and Iodine Sales Cor- 
poration—that is, 25 per cent of the gross profits of this syndi- 
cate, together with the amounts collected as income-tax from 
copper companies in Chile—shall be available to the Autonomous 
Amortisation Institute for the service of the country’s foreign 
debt. The same law earmarked half the amounts thus made 
available for the amortisation of outstanding bonds, while the 
second half is used as a basis for the payment of the annual 
interest. This regulation has never satisfied bondholders, because 
the low limit it sets to the annual rate of interest depressed the 
quotations of Chilean bonds, which, in turn, enabled the Chilean 
Amortisation Institute to redeem from half its annual funds large 
amounts of outstanding bonds by buying them up at the de- 
pressed quotations on the international Stock Exchanges. 

During the war, when Chile’s copper and nitrate industries 
were prosperous, the main disadvantages of the 1935 Law would 
have been less apparent, but instead of adhering strictly to the 
provisions of that law, and thus allowing its bondholders to par- 
ticipate in the wartime prosperity of Chile’s basic industries, the 
Chilean Government took two steps which seriously weakened 
the bondholders’ position. On the one hand, the amounts avail- 
able for the redemption of bonds were withheld, to be used for 
investment in Chilean Treasury Bills issued to finance earth- 
quake relief measures and other important public works in Chile. 
On the other hand, following an arrangement between the Chilean 
and United States Governments, entered into without consulta- 
tion with the bondholders, the Chilean income tax on copper 
was revised as from January, 1942. Under the revised system, 
the copper companies were relieved of their normal income tax 
obligations on any profits derived from the wartime increases in 
copper prices. This measure, however, was not intended to im- 
prove the financial position of the copper producers Their profits 
resulting from higher prices were assessed instead under a new 
tax, the receipts of which were not made available for the foreign 
debt service. 


The Bondholders’ Position 


The results of the latter measure were clearly reflected in the 
annual rates of interest paid to Chilean bondholders. In 1942 
they received 33s. 7.2d. per cent of nominal capital. In the fol- 
lowing year the rate fell to 28s. 6.72d. per cent, and last year it 
amounted to only 22s. 6.24d. per cent. Despite the wartime 
boom for copper and nitrate, therefore, holders of Chilean bonds 
fared worse in the last two years than in 1939—an average year 
for the copper and nitrate industries—when the interest rate was 
30s. 5.4d. per cent. This year a further reduction will be inevit- 
able unless the debt scheme is revised, because the activity of 
Chile’s basic industries has begun to decline since the autumn 
of 1944. 

Recently, the Chilean Government, obviously in response to 
the bondholders’ criticisms, announced that “in the near future ” 
the normal redemption service, as laid down under Law 5,580 
of 1935, would be resumed. This. would, of course, increase the 
demand for Chilean bonds, and may thus result ina certain 
improvement in their quotations. While, however, a large part 


s of the taxes on the copper companies’ earnings are withheld from 


the bondholders, and interest on the bonds is accordingly forced 
down, any possible recovery in the quotations of Chilean bonds 
will be very small indeed. ; 

The wartime prosperity of Chile’s basic industries would have 
given the Chilean Government a good opportunity to regain the 
confidence and goodwill of foreign investors. By withholding 
the amounts earmarked for the debt redemptién service and by 
depriving the bondholders of the full benefit of the taxes on the 


§ Copper companies’ profits, the Chilean Government has not only 


missed this opportunity, but it has increased the suspicion of 
foreign investors towards the country. It is, therefore, more than 
doubtful whether the special concessions to new investments in 
Chile, provided by Decree 2,c40 of May last, will prove attrac- 
tive enough to secure a large participation by foreign capital in 

ile’s economic develcpment schemes Before Chile can expect 
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a large inflow of private foreign funds, its Government will 
have to adopt an entirely different approach in the treatment of 
its old creditors. 


Eire’s Dollar Needs 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Err, like Great Britain, will be “terribly short of dollars” in 
the next few years. The large external balances that have been 
accumulated during the war are all in sterling and the problem 
of obtaining hard currencies may prove very difficult to solve. 
Since 1939 the Department of Finance has had power to acquire 
compulsorily foreign currencies and securities and gold coin and 
bullion. The Finance Act of 1941 established a Foreign Exchange 
Account in which all foreign currencies are lodged. Purchases 
for this account are financed by advances from the central fund. 
The amount of these advances outstanding on July 4th was 
£2,661,000. Foreign securities have been registered but. not 
acquired. No statement has been made about the value of the 
securities registered. It is probably not very great because Irish 
investors have been accustomed to purchase securities mainly 
within the sterling area. The Minister for Finance stated recently 
that “even including the capital element the amount of hard 
currencies available would finance our imports from the hard 
currency countries for a very short time.” 


The demand for hard currencies arises out of the consumption 
habits of the Irish people. Many luxuries, such as fruit and wine, 
come from the non-sterling area. Even when the tillage campaign 
achieved its greatest success large quantities of wheat had to be 
imported from North America. Tobacco is consumed in very 
large quantities. The building programme requires timber. But the 
most insistent demand arises from the transport system. The 
changes that have taken place in Irish transport have exercised 
an increasing pressure on the balance of payments. Before the 
coming of railways the transport system afforded a valuable 
market for Irish farm products—horses and their fodder. The 
railways called for imports of steel and coal. Motor transport 
needs large imports of petrol, oil and rubber much of which has 
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to be paid for in hard currencies. The pattern of consumption in 
modern Ireland calls not only for a large volume of imports 
but for imports of very varied origin. 

Unfortunately Irish exports are not nearly so varied in destina- 
tion. This is strikingly shown in the following table: 


PERCENTAGES OF IMPORTS FROM THE EXPORTS TO COUNTRIES 
AN THAN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Year Imports Exports 
GONE ni Aie 50 9.1 
SE ae 49.6 7.4 
ROOD si Aschsne ns 44.3 6.4 
BD eeeasahaks ols 46.9 4.0 
NE og 5 sissy bevwine ss 28.5 2.9 
hah itcitiewnesivunt 42.7 1.2 
iin tian 49.9 1.2 
SE Kncatencaunihes 53.5 1.2 


Even these percentage figures do not tell the whole story. Owing 
to the strong creditor position of Eire, visible imports are normally 
much greater than visible exports. The disparity between imports 
from and exports to countries other than the United Kingdom 
is therefore greater than these percentage figures suggest. For 
example, in the five months January-May, 1944 (admittedly an 
abnormal period) imports from Canada amounted to £1,882,292, 
against exports of £921, and imports from the USA amounted 
to £1,109,999, against exports of £116,679. There are a number 
of invisible exports that help to bridge the gap. Income from 
investments from the non-sterling area, though small, is not 
negligible. Remittances from emigrants in the United States used 
to be considerable but they have gradually declined. In 1943 
remittances from countries other than the United Kingdom were 
estimated at £1,639,000 while remittances from the United King- 
dom were estimated at £10,950,000. Hard currencies are also 
obtained from American tourists and from the increasing number 
of travellers who pass through the Shannon airport. The large 
numbers of American and Canadian servicemen at present in 
Dublin cannot be regarded as a source of hard currencies. Their 
presence is fleeting and transitory and they have mostly exchanged 
their dollars for sterling outside Eire. 


Abundant Sterling 


The position in Eire is that there is abundant sterling but a 
shortage of other currencies. The question arises how other 
currencies can be procured with sterling. Eire is part of the 
sterling area and has participated during the war in the sterling 
area pooling arrangements. hard currencies coming to Eire 
are acquired by the Government and sold to the Bank of 
England. Irish importers from hard currency countries obtain 
their foreign exchange from the Bank of England in cases in 
which the transaction is approved by the Irish Government. 
These arrangements have worked smoothly. The scarcity of 
commodities from the hard currency areas has been caused by 
physical shortages and transport difficulties rather than by any 
refusal of the monetary authorities to supply foreign exchange. 
In a recent debate in the Dail it was suggested that the 
accumulated sterling assets are useless to obtain imports from 
without the sterling area. This is not correct because the hard 
currencies released by the Bank of England are paid for in 


sterling. Doubtless the British exchange control will continue for 


the present. It is too soon to expect a free sterling-dollar market. 
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As long as the control continues Irish importers will have ty 
obtain their hard currencies as they have done during the war. 
This should involve no hardship. If Eire were not a partner jn 
the sterling area pool, less, not more, hard currencies would be 
available for Irish traders. 

The accumulation of sterling assets has given rise to criticism 
on the part of the opposition parties in the Dail. Some of 
these critics appear to assume that sterling is of no use to acquire 
other currencies, that it will depreciate in value and that the 
British Government will honour its Irish credits in the proverbial 
aspirin and razor blades with which Getmany paid some of its 
neighbours. None of these assumptions is self-evident. Possibly 
none of them is true. But even if they were all true, it is hard 
to see what the Government could do about it. The sources of 
the sudden growth of sterling assets are agricultural exports, 
tourist expenditure and emigrants’ remittances. Farmers would 
not relish any interference with their prosperous export trade. 
The exclusion of tourists from Northern Ireland would bristle 
with political difficulties. Once emigration has been allowed to 
take place, the emigrauts can scarcely be forbidden to share 
their earnings with their relatives at home. The Irish sterling 
balances form a small part of the larger problem of the liquidation 
of British external debt accumulated during the war. The solution 
of this problem will depend upon the ability of Great Britain 
to reach a basis of accommodation with its principal creditors 
and to secure adequate foreign exchange in the years of transition 
from war to peace. Doubtless patience will be required in the 
realisation of Irish external assets, but there is no reason to 
assert that they are, or are likely to become, worthless. Replying 
to these critics, Mr de Valera stated: “When Britain fails to 
acknowledge her credit directly or indirectly, then she will have 
lost one of the means which in the past made her great in the 
world.” 
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A Five-Year Plan for Steel 


HE British steel industry has not been left unscathed 
by nearly six years of war ; the industry has given of its 
substance in the sense that, on balance, its physical equipment 
js not in as good shape as it was in 1939. Some work has been 
done on the construction of new plant, but this does not equal 
he amount of undermaintenance. The magnitude of the dis- 
vestment in the industry should not be exaggerated, though, 
s a broad indication, it may have reached or exceeded 
10 million. More serious than the undermaintenance of exist- 
g plant, of course, is the long interruption of the process 
pf improvement and addition. The industry will have to go 
orward again, modernising and enlarging its equipment as 
apidly as pessible. 
Alive to the need for a progressive policy of capital expendi- 
ure, the steel industry has prepared a Five-Year Plan, envisaging 
total expenditure of some £120 million, equivalent to an annual 
putlay of £25 million. The plan envisages the modernisation of 
xisting capacity as well as a 20 per cent expansion in ingot 
apacity, from about 14 million tons to 17 million tons a year. 
Published details show that the plan provides £6} million for 
oke ovens, {£19 million for blast furnaces, £20 million for 


| Mapreluing shops, £33 million for rolling mills, and £16-£19 million 


aa eer eae ans nS ee 


or ancillary processes. The mere fact that the industry has 
pput forward a joint programme of this size is encouraging ; but 
arge figures by themselves do not make a policy. In point of 


Bact, the total of £120 million is not nearly as large as it seems. 


t is described as a five-year p!an since it will take at least five 


@years to execute. But in another sense it is an eleven-year plan, 


ince six years have already elapsed during which the normal 
eplacement and obsolescence has not been possible. The right 
omparison would be to take the small amounts that it has been 
ssible to spend during the war, to add on the £120 million 
ow announced, to divide by eleven and compare the outcome 
ith the normal rate of expenditure before the war. The result 
ould probably be somewhere in the region of £15 or £16 
billion a year at present costs, or the equivalent of, say, £8 to 

10 milion a year at pre-war prices. Before the war—that is, 
om 1934 to 1939—the industry’s average rate of capital ex- 
enditure was about {10 million a year. The new plan does 
ot therefore really represent more than an attempt to recapture 
he point that would have been reached by 1950 if there had 

en no war. 

Moreover, it is difficult to feel content with the pre-war 
ate. At an average cost of {10 per ton of capacity, the replace- 
nent value of the industry’s plant and equipment—with an 
nnual ingot capacity of 14 million tons—was about £140 million 

the prices of that time. An annual rate of capital expenditure 

overing the replacement of obsolete plant as well as new 
dditions—of only some 7 per cent per annum would not seem 
igh, in a heavy industry like steel, even if there had not been 
great deal of leeway to make up. 

It may be that £25 million a year is all that the industry. 
ith its present constitution, feels justified in spending. It may 

ite probably be that it is more than will in fact be spent, in 

w of the many competing claims on the national resources. 

t it should not be regarded as a large sum in relation to the 
ze of the needs. It is enough for a policy of patching-up, but 
bt much more. ‘ 

The laying of plans for the steel industry raises a host of 

$ nie the layman has only scant knowledge. One 
the most important of all is the effect of the war upon steel 
fonomics in Britain. The cost of heavy steel products is spread, 


in almost equal proportions, over fuel, other materials (including 
ore), overheads and delivery charges, and labour. It must be 
recognised, to begin with, that the cost basis of the industry 
has been completely upset by the rise in the price of coal. Before 
the war, the cost of coal per ton of heavy steel products was 
£2; now it exceeds £4—equivalent to one-fourth of the total 
cost of steel—against £2 in the United States. But for the long 
hauls in the United States, the difference would be even more 
marked. The comparison underlines the need for drastic and 
speedy rationalisation in the coal-mining industry. In ore, by 
contrast, Britain's position has not deteriorated ; as in the past, 
the steel industry in this country should be able to supplement 
domestic ore by heavy imports from Sweden, North Africa 
and elsewhere. The curtailment of steel production in Germany, 
formerly a heavy importer of Swedish ore, should make it 
possible for British steel makers to obtain foreign ore at reason- 
able prices. In the matter of ore, indeed, the United States is 
unlikely to gain any marked advantage over Britain. The dis- 
advantage in coal prices, serious though it is, is offset, at least 
in part, by lower costs of delivery of steel to the user ; on the 
average these costs are nearly {1 per ton less in Britain than 
in the United States. This country, in sum, remains a naturally 
favourable location for steel plants, provided the coal-mining 
industry is modernised and the steel plants are efficient. But 
dear coal and inefficient steel-making equipment would leave 
it high and dry. 

Labour costs per ton of steel are almost identical in the two 
countries. The real difference is that the British steel industry 
employs about twice as many workers for a given output as the 
American, and that wages are correspondingly lower. This is 
partly, though by no means entirely, a matter of plant and 
internal transportation arrangements ; for the rest, it is a matter 
of tradition and trade union practice. There would seem to be 
ample scope in Britain for an increase in production per man- 
hour, but this would require the active collaboration of the 
trade unions. American standards, obviously, could only be 
attained after a period of years, for their full attainment is con- 
ditioned by the rate of plant modernisation ; but a long step 
forward could probably be taken within a few years, by a change 
in trade union practices and by minor alterations of layout and 
transport arrangements. Unfortunately, the recent election 
manifesto of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation betrays 
little evidence of any desire to reap this. harvest. 


* 


Another, and hardly less important issue, is the nature and 
size of the prospective demand for British steel. In making its 
plans the industry has no doubt assumed the continuation of 
protection against imports, and a home demand somewhat larger 
than in the years before the war. It would be interesting to 
know its assumptions about exports. Steel-making capacity has 
been greatly expanded since 1939 in the United States and in 
the British Dominions ; but this is not necessarily a reason for 
pessimism, for demand may also show a marked upward trend, 
and, in any case, Germany’s capacity will be smaller, at least 
temporarily. More specifically; there may be even more scope 
than before the war for the export of finished products. Again, 
how does the industry envisage its relations with the Contunent 
of Europe? Does it expect to play a major part in supplying 
the steel needed for reconstruction in Western Europe? Equally 
important, is it prepared, supposing this to be advantageous, to 
import pig-iron and partly manufactured materials from the 
Continent in large volume, as it did before the war? Has it, 
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indeed, considered the possibilities of closer technical integra- 
tion with Western Europe? Obviously, the future shape of the 
industry will be conditioned by assembly costs, by the efficiency 
of conversion, and by the nature and size of demand. 

There is thus no lack of difficult questions to be answered. 
Moreover, there is a further set of questions to be asked about 
the organisation of the steel industry itself. It is inherent in the 
nature of the present Federation that its “ five-year plan ” cannot 
be much more than an aggregation of the intentions of the indi- 
vidual firms that are now in the industry. The Federation, con- 
stituted as it is, cannot ask such questions as whether the patch- 
work of ownerships is a hindrance to efficiency, whether such- 
and-such a plant, which now belongs to Firm A, should be 
technically integrated with the properties of Firm B, whether 
there is a case for large-scale re-siting and re-shuffling—or if it 
asks these questions it is impossibly inhibited in answering them. 

Still less is it likely to form an objective judgment on the 
effects that protected monopoly has had on technical efficiency. 
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On all these matters the Government has been conducting 
an inquiry. At least, it is to be presumed that all these matters 
have been included, but no one outside the charmed circle can 
say for certain, since the inquiry has been a secret one, by 
decision of the late War Cabinet, taken after long and bitter 
controversy. Coal, cotton, building and other industries can 
be dissected in public, but steel must be examined behind closed 
doors, for all the world as if there were something to be 
ashamed of. 

Before any judgment can be expected from the public on 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the present plans, this policy of 
secrecy will have to be reversed. If the report of the Government’: 
own inquiry cannot be made public, then a competent technical 
committee, including foreign experts, should be invited to say 
how the present structure, methods and proposals of the industry 
can be changed in order to raise its efficiency to the maximum. 
Steel is too important a matter to be judged in the public forum 
on hearsay and on partial evidence. 


Reform of Company Accounts 


N article in last week’s issue gave a preliminary and general 
summary of the recommendations of the Cohen Com- 
mittee on Company Law Amendment. Justice cannot be done 
to a subject as technical and ramified as this within the limits 
of a single article, or even of a couple, and there is material in 
the Report for extended reflection and comment. Fortunately, 
the Report—and the subject-matter with which it deals—are 
divided into a number of different topics which, while they bear 
on each other, can with advantage be separated for treatment. 

Of these, one of the most important is the subject of the 
accounts that companies should be under legal obligation to 
provide for their proprietors and for the public. The Com- 
panies Act lays down the minimum requirements for all com- 
panies, public or private, with the exception of certain public 
utility and assurance companies. Any amendment to the Act is, 
therefore, a matter of very widespread concern. All through the 
history of company legislation there has tended to be a time 
lag between the accepted practice of respected and self- 
respecting companies and the minimum requirements laid down 
by the law. Perhaps the best tribute that can be paid to the 
Cohen Committee is to say that their recommendations, if they 
are carried into law, will reduce the time-lag quite considerably, 
even though they will be far from abolishing it. Moreover, 
the Committee provides for the possibility of accelerating the 
process by its recommendation that some of the detailed re- 
quirements for the statutory balance sheet and profit-and-loss 
account should be laid down in a Schedule to the new Act, 
capable of being modified or extended by Statutory Order 
approved by affirmative resolution of Parliament. 

There can be no doubt that the Cohen Committee’s recom- 
mendations are a very great advance on the present state of the 
law. This is particularly true of their elevation of the profit-and- 
loss account to a position of parity with the balance sheet, and 
to the proposed enforcement of consolidated accounts in the 
case of all holding companies. But the time-lag still remains, 
and if the commentator tends to seize upon the points where 
further advance would have been possible, it is not because he 
fails to recognise the value of the work done by the Committee— 
a value enhanced by unanimity—but because he has his eye, 
first, on the prospective Companies Bill, which, in the hands 
of a forceful President of the Board of Trade, might go beyond 
the Report, and, beyond that, on the next revision. 


The Balance Sheet 


The existing law prescribes that the directors must circulate 
a balance-sheet and profit and loss account. The former must 
be signed by at least one director—and is normally signed by 
two—and the auditors must give a report in respect of it. But, 
except in so far as the final figure of profit is incorporated in 
the balance-sheet, it is not apparent that either directors or 
auditors are compelled to take any formal responsibility for the 


figures of profit and loss. Nothing is said about what the profit- 
and-loss account shall contain, and occasionally it consists solely 
of a single figure in the balance-sheet, possibly expanded in the 
narrative of the directors’ report. All this is to be changed, 
and the Report recommends that in future the directors and 
auditor shall be responsible for both documents. Further, the 
auditor’s report is to be greatly improved. 

As for the actual contents of the two accounts the position 
is less clear than is to be desired, particularly with regard to 
the balance-sheet. The recommendations take the form of 
amendments of Section124 of the Act of 1929 where much of 
the ambiguity arises from doubt of the meaning of the passage: 

Every balance-sheet of a company shall contain . . . such 
particulars as are necessary to disclose the general nature of 
the liabilities and assets of the company and to distinguish 
between the amounts respectively of the fixed assets and of the 
floating assets. 

To judge from the worst of published accounts, this does not 
mean that any subdivision of current liabilities or of current 
assets is necessary and the recommendations of the Cohen Com- 
mittee fall some way short of remedying this defect. They lay 
it down that capital reserves, revenue reserves, provisions, bank 
loans and overdrafts and the net amount of dividends recom- 
mended must each be stated separately. This is an improve- 
ment, but it still makes it possible to include items of very dis- 
similar character under the omnibus heading “current lia- 
bilities,” and the uncertainty which may result is increased by 
the fact that there is no legally accepted definition of the term 
current liability itself. Really it should be restricted to liabilities 
maturing within twelve months, and the balance-sheet should 
include a further sub-heading for other known liabilities falling 
outside this definition. 

The Committee defines current assets as cash and assets held 
for conversion into cash. This is satisfactory ; but otherwise 
the position on the assets side of the balance-sheet is 
left in an even less satisfactory position than that of liabilities. 
Apart from the treatment of subsidiaries (which is dealt with 
below), it is prescribed that other trade investments, other 
quoted investments and other unquoted investments are all to 
be stated separately, and that if other quoted investments are 
not valued at market price, the market value is to be given. 
There appears to be no reason why the market value of trade 
investments, if quoted, should not be given, and it is a great 
pity that companies are to be excused from stating the market 
value of gilt-edged holdings, on the ground that these are 
subject to only minor fluctuations in price. Beyond this, and 
the obligation to state separately any debentures of the com- 
pany held, there is no mention of any sub-division of current 
assets. Thus one is driven back on the words of Section 124, 
quoted above. The results of this have been very unsatisfactory 
in a number of cases. Even if no concession is to be made to 
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those who desire further detail than is normally given, it 
might at least be laid down that the present normal practice 
should be the minimum acceptable. 

The disadvantage is not overcome by the fact that the balance- 
sheet is in future to include, as a note, a statement that the 
value of current assets is below the book value, if that is the case. 
On the one hand, this singling out of over-valuation of assets 
perpetuates the old fallacy that undervaluation does no harm ; 
on the other, while the account may reveal the position at the 
moment, it gives little guidance to how the value of assets may 
move during the new accounting period. 

On the matter of fixed assets, the Cohen Committee is more 
helpful. At least, the value of fixed assets at some definable 
time is to be given, with the amount of depreciation provided 
to date, and, where this statement cannot be made for all fixed 
assets, those for which it can are to be stated separately. 

Even here, however, there is an ambiguity about how far the 
fixed assets are to be subdivided, The actual wording is as 
follows: 

(1) Where ascertainable, there shall be shown separately— 

(a) the cost of fixed assets under each heading in existence 

at the date of the balance-sheet. 

Is “in existence ” in opposition to “ assets” or to “ heading ”? 
Are the words to be read to mean that the amount of detail is 
to be determined by the accident of past practice, or by the future 
caprice of individual boards? There seems to be no suggested 
classification. With the addition of valuable notes to the 
balance-sheet on matters such as foreign assets, arrears of fixed 
dividends, options granted, capital commitments for which 
provision is not made in the accounts and the basis used for 
determining British income tax, this exhausts the suggested 
changes in the balance-sheet. Virtually none of these changes, 
or those which follow, are applicable to banks or discount and 
assurance companies. 


The Profit and Loss Account 


The information suggested for inclusion in the profit-and- 
loss account, properly so called, is reasonably sufficient except 
in a few particulars. It seems a thousand pities that companies 
should not have imposed upon them at least the obligation to 
bring in revenue from investments and other holdings on a fixed 
basis, either net or gross, If a standard practice cannot be im- 
posed at least it should be stated in each case whether the sums 
are gross or net. It is also to be regretted that income from 
different types of holding (rent, interest and dividends for 
instance) should not have to be stated separately. 

These are, however, minor criticisms compared with the 
major one: that there is to be no vestige of a compulsory trading 
account, There are two main reasons for asking for such an 
account. The Committee, very properly, says that, in due course, 
much fuller iculars can reasonably be included in 
accounts will be provided by the Census of Production (and they 
might have added by the Census of Distribution). That is so, 
but from the standpoint of statistical enquiry, it is highly un- 
desirable that material should be available, even if there is a 
great acceleration in the preliminary work, only very many 
months after the event. A statement of the main heads of a 
trading account (wages, materials, other works expenses, selling 
and distribution, administration and management) would be 
invaluable in enabling those statisticians, Government or other, 
undertaking the duty of keeping check on industrial and com- 
mercial achievements and requirements to keep up to date. 

The second main reason concerns the maintenance of reason- 
able control over directorates by the owners of the property and 
the fostering of an economic distribution of investment, It is 
not enough to know that a given group of individuals have been 
entrusted with so much money and that they have earned a 
profit of x per cent on that sum. This attitude, as well as many 
other difficulties with regard to accounts, arises from the fact 
that people will look at money instead of at the real things 
that underlie it. The new balance sheet may give a reasonable 
idea of the capital goods over which the board has control, but 
It tells nothing of the volume of resources used to produce a 
given result, Large profits, over a period of years, may be due 
to exceptional initiative on the part of an enterprise but equally 
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well to a position of monopoly. In either case, it is important 
to have the facts. In the short run, the figure carried to profit 
and loss may be distorted by a change of policy—for example 
the suspension of advertising expenditure by a patent medicine 
company. If this is so, the shareholders have the right to be 
informed of the change and of its effect. With this additional 
information, it would be possible for the shareholders to make 
pertinent enquiry within a year of any new development, If 
such accounts were provided, there would, for a year or two, 
be a number of frivolous questions and objections. But within 
a very short time the provision of more information would lead 
to better education among investors and their advisers, Only the 
board which was below normal in capacity or honesty would feel 
any ill effects—and that is precisely what is necessary—and 
the well-run concern would find it easier to obtain capital, or 
to retain it. The Committee “ consider that the directors’ report 
should contain a review of the company’s activities and be as 
informative as practicable,” but they make no formal recom- 
mendations on the form of the report. 


Holding Companies 


The recommendations of the Committee on the crucial ques- 
tion of the holding company include three of importance. With 
regard to private companies the view is expressed that 


it seems desirable—that all subsidiaries (public or private) of 
holding companies should be uniformly treated as regards the 
filing of balance-sheets and profit-and-loss accounts. 


Here the operative word is “ filing ” and, since the suggestion 
that companies should be compelled to disclose the names of 
their subsidiaries is rejected, few shareholders will be able to 
benefit from the mere filing of the accounts. 

The second recommendation represents a valuable attempt 
to meet the difficulty of defining a subsidiary. The Committee 
do not think that the holding of a majority of the capital is the 
single, or even the best, criterion ; they prefer to take as the 
best, with certain exceptions, the power to appoint a majority 
of directors 
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either directly through the beneficial ownership of the whole 
or any part of the share capital or indirectly through the bene- 
ficial ownership of the whole or any part of the share capital of 
any other company or companies or through a combination of 
these means including power liable to suspension in the event 
of default in the payment of dividends to persons other than 
the holding company and its subsidiaries. 


‘Vhe definition is to be extended to cover also the power to 
appoint a majority of the board by means other than those 
named and, in any case, a company in which more than 50 per 
cent of the equity capital is owned by the parent and its sub- 
sidiaries 1s to be regarded as a subsidiary. 

The third recommendation is that, in the ordinary way, 
consolidated balance-sheets and profit-and-loss accounts shall 
be compiled and published by holding companies. The Com- 
mittee is firmly of the opinion that this policy can be honoured 
by almost all groups. This is a great step forward, even though 
the consolidated accounts, being drawn up on the lines indicated 
for all accounts, will suffer from their inherent weaknesses. 
Moreover, the principle of consolidation is made subject to 
some qualifications. It is left to the sole discretion of the 
directors to exclude from the accounts the figures of any com- 
pany which it would be impracticable or misleading to con- 
solidate, though they are required to explain why consolidation 
is not effected and, in respect of companies not consolidated, to 
state the net aggregate profits, or losses, attributable to the 
holding company and particulars of any qualification in the 
auditors’ reports upon the accounts of these companies. When 
the accounts of subsidiaries are not made up to the same date 
as those of the parent, the dates should be assimilated as far as 
possible and then consolidation effected only in so far as this 
can be done without giving a misleading result. This last recom- 
mendation seems to be subject to the making of minor adjust- 
ments and if there are such the auditors are required to report 
upon them. 

It is, further, provided that a subsidiary company must dis- 
close in its balance-sheet debts between it and its parent, or 
parents. As it is provided elsewhere that the accounts of sub- 
sidiaries must be circulated when any shares or debentures of 
the subsidiaries are held by the public, this information may 
often become public, but there remain the cases where there 
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seem to be loopholes for concealing information which ough: 
to be available. It is a pity that the onus of showing that cop. 
solidation is misleading is not to be placed squarely upon the 
directors. 

x 


It will not be possible to form a final judgment of the value 


of the Cohen Committee’s recommendations on the form of 
company accounts until there has been some practical experi. | 
ence of their working—and until the Consolidating Act, which | 


the Committee recommends, has been passed. Unquestionably 
the iabours of the committee will result in great improvements, 
But the thorough and judicial character of the Report them- 
selves deepen the regret that the Committee were willing to 
bring the law only up to the standard practice, not to the best 
practice, of the day. Moreover, the opportunity to do some of 
the things that the state alone can do, and that are beyond th: 
powers of even the most cohesive profession, has been almost 
entirely missed. There is, for example, a complete absence of 
any stimulus ‘to uniformity. Many companies insist upon abso- 


lute standardisation down to the last detail in the accounts of 4 
subsidiaries and branches. Many trade associations have drawn | 


up standardised forms of accounts for their members in equal 
detail. It is inconceivable that it can be any disadvantage or in- 
convenience to the vast majority of public companies to cast 
their published accounts, which consist in the main of only 30 


or 40 figures, into one of a dozen or so alternative standard | 


forms to be laid down in Schedules to the Act, which could be 
made subject to variation in the light of experience. It is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that the resistance to this idea 
does not emerge from a conviction that the requirements of 
companies are so fundamentally different as to demand, at this 
level of simplification, different expression, so much as from 
the inability of directors, and it is to be feared of some auditors, 
to arrive at an accepted definition of the terms they use. The 
Institute of Chartered Accountants has recently made much pro- 
gress in this matter. It would be a good thing if the new Act 
were not merely to impose a minimum standard of information 
to be provided, but also some standardisation of definition o! 
the terms to be used, Even if restricted to a score of terms, in 
the first instance, this alone would be a great advantage, 
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Report on PMH in Rayon 


A private delegation representing the associations of rayon 
staple spinners and of rayon yarn processors recently visited the 
United States to study production methods in that country. The 
summary of its report, released this week by the British Rayon 
Federation, is significant. 

The delegation found that, in contrast to British practice, the 
industry in the United States is operating the shift system in its 
mills. The standard working week is one of 40 hours, but at 
present operatives are working six eight-hour shifts per week ; 
since the majority of mills have adopted the three-shift system, 
they are running continuously for 144 hours each week, Pro- 
duction speeds, based on scientific investigation, are arranged by 
agreement between employers and operatives or their union ; 
hence, the “load” carried per operator is higher than it is in 
Britain. In general working conditions in rayon staple spinning 
mills are no better than they are in this country. 

In the United States the industry is largely organised on a 
vertical basis, whereas in Britain it is organised mainly on a 
horizontal basis. Producers in the United States can thus plan 
production from the yarn to the woven fabric; they can adjust 
the quality of the yarn to the purpose of the fabric ; they can 
plan production to achieve maximum efficiency from high-speed 
processing equipment in winding yarns for their own consump- 
tion. These advantages are denied to the horizontal form ot 
organisation. Hence, the delegation has raised this question: — 

With our diverse and specialised trade structure, which section, 

the spinning or the manufacturing, should instal high-speed process- 

.ing machinery with all its implications—the spinner who cannot 
control it, or the manufacturer who in many cases has not the 
volume to run it? 


The combined effect of the shift system, the scientific adjust- 


ment of the “load” per operative, and the vertical form of 
organisation is to give the industry in the United States many 
advantages over that of Britain. It is not surpising therefore that 
the industry in the United States employs a larger proportion of 
modern machinery than this country—makers of _ textile 
machinery in America are showing more initiative—and that it 
leads in PMH. 


Its Significance 


_ The comparisons of the delegation are of special significance | 
in that the rayon industry is generally held to be one of the most , 


efficient British industries and that two of the leading American 
concerns—the American Viscose Corporation and. the Celanes: 
Corporation of America—are daughters of the two leading British 
companies. Disappointing though the comparisons are, it would 


be a mistake to concentrate criticism upon the managements of 
British concerns. In sending a fact-finding mission to the United / 
States and, further, in their decision to publish a summary of its | 


findings, however unpleasant, the industry has given proof of 
progressive attitude of mind. 

€ report is a reflection, not so much upon the British rayon 
industry, but upon British industrial practice. The jntroduction 
of the shift system, co-operation between workers and employers, 
and the adoption of the form of organisation conducive to tht 
achievement of maximum efficiency are the pre-condition of rapid 
mechanisation and of a rising PMH not only in rayon but if 
many other industries. Wilfully blind men alone can ignor 
the Sr en the implications—of the rayon and othe 
reports, 
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it mall Firm Finance 
, The project for the creation of a “small firm” finance 
e corporation, designed to fill one of the “Macmilian” gaps 
by providing medium and long-term finance for amounts up to 
about £200,000, has taken an important step forward in the past 
week. The Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation, 
- details of which were announced six months ago, was registered 
of on July 20th, and its directors have been appointed. Although 
i the whole of the company’s capital will be provided by the 
ch clearing and Scottish banks (with a token participation by the 
ly Bank of England), the banks made it plain at the outset that 
ts. iney intended the company to be entirely free in the conduct of 
n- jts business, and that they would exercise no direct control over 
to the managemeat, or take responsibility for it. The composi- 
tion of the board underlines these intentions, for the directors 
est have evidently been chosen for their experience of industry and 
of javestment rather than of banking. It is true that three of the 
he eight members are also directors of participating banks, whereas 
ost he “large” finance corporation has no banker on its board. 
of But of these three menbers, one is primarily an industrialist 
S0- and engineer, and the other two have insurance and investment 
of onnections. The remaining five members comprise two in- 
wn dustrialists, a merchant banker, an accountant, and the chair- 
al man (nominated by the governor of the bank), who has had a 
; varied economic, administrative and financial experience. 
- This seems a well-spread team, but the fuiure of the experi- 
ast ment may well depend less upon the enterprise of the board and 
30 its freedom from direct banking control than upon the extent 
ard f the “gap” that it is designed to fill. This in turn will depend 
be very largely upon the separate lending policies of the banks 
im- hemselves. It can be taken for granted that their joint partici- 
dea pation in the new concern does not mean that, in their own 
of Jendings, they will return to the purist policy of providing ex- 
i lusively “ floating” finance, and thus leave the field clear 
io or the new corporation to furnish whatever medium and long- 
erm finance cannot be secured through the new issue market. 
Drs, Jt demand for bank advances of the normal type does not ex- 
Phe pand substantially, the banks may well come to take a much 
)T0- more liberal view of their industrial financing functions. But it 
Act ay be surmised that their excursions into the medium and 
‘ion longer-term field would not often extend to individual transac- 
of ions of more than moderate size, or to those involving an element 
, in f equity finance. For larger loans or equity participation, 
prudence would ordinarily dictate a spreading of the risk ; and 
t is in these directions that the new concern may well find its 
ost fruitful field of operation. 
* 
The personnel has also been announced this week of the 
ndustrial Advisory Panel of the “large” finance corporation. 
of thas no fewer than sixteen members, which at first glance may 
een em to be an unwieldy number. The explanation, apparently, 
that s that the panel is not intended to function in any sense as 
a of “board,” which would provide collective advice. Its purpose 
xtile to ensure that the directors, by consulting one or more mem- 


bers of the panel, can always readily secure whatever technical 
uidance they need in a particular case. This also explains both 
€ extreme diversification of the membership and the inclusion 
bf four trade unionists. The appearance on the panel of Mr 
entry Clay makes good an omission to which attention was 
Prawn in these columns two months ago: the board of directors 
Hoes not include an economist. 


at it 


ance * * * 

most | . 

ion lection Results and Markets 

nese f From an early hour on Thursday it was reasonably evident 
itish PQMPAat there was a fair chance of a Labour victory, and jobbers 
ould F@@marked all prices down. As the position became clearer, fresh 
sof ‘lling orders arrived in moderate amount, and all sections of 
nited "#e"« market were depressed. The Funds show falls ranging up to 
yf its point for Little Consols. It is extremely difficult to give an 


verage fall for any section. but the weakest of all were these 
dustrial leaders which were in the hands of speculators, These 


ayon ow drops of varying amount up to 7} per cent on a single day’s 
ction usiness. That is about equivalent to the total fall on the early 
yer, ay news that an election was to be held almost at once. As is 
) the hown below, the market had almost completely recovered from 
rapid at fall on the eve of the announcement of the poll. So far the 
ut in all does not seem to have been selective, except in the sense 
nore at speculators were quick to get out, and that companies 
other Perating mainly in this country have suffered more than those 


‘hose main business is overseas. 
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Previously, the rise in security prices reversed in the middle 
of the month, before the equity index had reached the recent 
high, was resumed on July 17th, and by the close of business 
a week later stood, according to the figures compiled by The 
Financial News, at 118.4 compared with 111.1 on May 28th, and 
with the war-time peak of 118.5 on April 30th. The fixed interest 
index had reached a level of 136.8 compared with a peak of 137.9 
early in May. Earlier this week—befcre the declaration of the 
election results—business had been running at a higher level 
than in June, and there were a number of rises outside the two 
sections named. Business was, in the main, in what are commonly 
called the investment sections: fixed interest stocks, the better 
foreign bonds and leading industrial equities, and not in frankly 
speculative issues. The recovery in industrial ordinary shares 
had been considerably assisted by a rise in iron and steel shares 
based on the publicity given to the five-year plan of recon- 
struction of the steel industry. 

But the reasons for the general rise at a time of acute uncer- 
tainty as to the political future can only be a belief in the power 
of the weight of moaey to raise prices, coupled with a general 
insens:bility to shocks bred by the experience of recent years. 


* * * 


Exchange Control Decentralised 


The important changes in the exchange control mechanism 
which take effect on August 1st should help materially to relieve 
the frictions and delays that are the normal accompaniments of 
control. The number of fully authorised exchange dealers-—that 
is, of banks which are empowered to deal, on behalf of the 
authorities, in all currencies—is to be trebled. The most notable 
newcomers to the list, which will now include seventy-e:ght 
institutions, are the principal acceptance houses and merchant 
bankers and the Dominion and Eastern banks. The Dominion 
banks have in the past been “authorised” only for dealings in 
the currencies of their own countries 

Moreover, the powers of fully authorised dealers will be 
increased. Whereas in the past all applications for permission 
to open credits have had to be referred to the Bank of England, 
in future the necessary sanction may be given by an authorised 
dealer where the credits are required to finance trade to or from 
the UK or exports from other parts of the sterling area. It will 
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be noted that credits for other purely “ third-party” trade are 
not included in the delegated powers. The only important con- 
ditions laid down for the exercise of the new authority are that, 
in the case of import credits, any import licensing requirements 
must be satisfied ; and that the original term of any credit (or 
any draft drawn thereunder) shall not exceed nine months. 
In addition to these concessions to fully authorised dealers, 
foreign banks operating in London are empowered to sanction 
exchange operations—including the opening of credits—arising 
from transactions between the United Kingdom and the countries 
they represent. 

These various measures of decentralisation are part of a long- 
term plan designed to ensure that exchange contro] works with 
the minimum inconvenience and delay to business. If the return 
to peace conditions is to bring the maximum restoration of 
private trade, the strait-jacket of control—constrictive though it 
will be—must at least be made to fit reasonably comfortably. 
Nor is this important only for the future of Britain’s trade. The 
international machinery of the City of London has grown rusty 
from disuse, and, unless opportunities are afforded for refurbish- 
ing, might prove to have been irreparably damaged by the time 
it becomes possible for it to resume its traditional functions. 
Some slight opportunities are now provided, but others will 
surely be needed; and not the least welcome feature of the 
latest announcement is the hint it gives that further comparable 
changes are being considered. 


* * * 


The Stock Exchange and Minimum Prices 


The Council of the Stock Exchange has recently recast the 
Temporary Regulations which it brought into force at the begin- 
ning of the war. The first reaction to the new set is that the 
changes are disappointingly few and small. There is some relaxa- 
tion, dictated by experience, in the matter of forward bargains so 
as to make allowance, rather belatedly, for the fact that transit 
difficulties exist. There is also a much fuller statement of the 
position of securities formerly in enemy hands, in order to 
meet the position which may arise through the action of Govern- 
ments of liberated countries. The most important change is, 
possibly, a minor one in connection with the contentious subject 
of minimum prices. The old regulation drew attention to the 
existence of the prices. forbade any member to deal at a lower 
price and took power to add to the list or to remove any security 


from the list of minimum quotations. The new regulation states 
bluntly :— 


If any Minimum Price is specified in the current Stock Exchange 
Official Lists, no bargain in that security may be done either with 
a member or non-member at less than the Minimum Price so 
specified. 
This is taker. to mean that the Council has no intention of making 
a change and it is inferred that minimum prices are to remain for 
a considerable pericd. This is viewed as a tragic blunder by many 
members who regard the restoration of a free market in Govern- 
ment securities as an essential element in the post-war setup. 


* * x 


Ard Consolidated Accounts 


Another matter in respect of which the Stock Exchange 
has just amended its regulations is the requirement that companies 
seeking permission to deal must undertake to furnish consolidated 
accounts. This requirement was included in the new Clause ro of 
Appendix 34a passed in February. At almost the same time the 
Chartered Accountants made their own recommendations on the 
subject. Now, it is understood after consultation with the 
accountants and other professional bodies, the recommendations 
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of the former have been substituted for the formal demand fo, § 
censolidated accounts. Further, pending the passing into law g 
the new definition of 9 subs:d:ary company, the requirements y | 
the 1929 Act are to obtain in that respect but holding companje, 
are recommended to give information as to sub-subsidiaries. Com. 
panies are also to be given one year’s grace, if that is thought | 
reasonable, before providing the consolidated figures, and the | 
recommendations of the Cohen Committee insofar as they concer | 
cases where consolidation is considered impracticable or mis. 
leading are adopted. 

It is to be hoped that the New Issues Committee will enquir, 
closely as to the justice of the directors’ judgment in all they 7 
matters and that, if whatever recommendations are accepted by | 
the Board of Trade prove inadequate, as there is some reason t) | 
fear they may, that the Committee will continue to insist on mor [ 
information than the legal minimum. There is a great deal to b: 
said for consulting experts so long—and only so long—as they § 
are merely advisers. The Stock Exchange will be failing in 3 F 
duty, which it has in the past fifteen years carried out with quite | 
unusual energy and enterprise, if it is limiting its demand t F 
what it can persuade some other body to accept. 4 


OTE 


Ps 


x * * 


Rehabilitation in Malaya 


The liberation of British territories in the Far East may 
not be far off. The preparation of plans for speedy rehabilitation F 
has therefore become a matter of some urgency, especially 2s 
they are the main sources of materials which, like rubber ani 
tin, are in short supply. 4 

The rehabilitation of the rubber estates in Malaya is to be F- 
planned as a collective effort. The Government has accepted f 
responsibility for taking care of the needs of smallholders of 
less than 100 acres. The rehabilitation of estates of 100 acres 
and more is to be planned by a collective organisation—te 
Malayan Rubber Estate Owners Company, Limited—speciall; 
created for this purpose. The purpose of the company is 

To arrange as far as is practicable for the supply of goods and 

services in anticipation of needs, for their fair and equitable dis. 

tribution, for their economical use by a concentration of produc: 

tive operations ; to provide for an inspection party to proceed 0 F 

Malaya in order to inspect and report on the general conditions 

of estates, and generally to encourage and assist owners to co-operate 

for an orderly and rapid recovery of the industry in Malaya. 

If rehabilitation is regarded merely as the quickest possibl: 
return to the economic set-up that existed in Malaya before th: 
war, this, no doubt, ‘s the right sort of approach to the problem 
with which the industry will be faced. It is assumed that, t 
begin with, there will be a serious shortage of staff, labour? 
and supplies ; their controlled distribution should avoid the 
scramble for them that would hamper rather thart expedit: 
recovery. In order to facilitate the task of administration estat F 
owners have been asked to organise themselves into groups 0 F 
not less than 100,000 planted acres ; each group, if it so desires, 
may divide itself into sub-groups of not less than 10,000 planted 7 
acres. : 
But it is surely a little unfortunate that the Colonial Offic: | 
should so speedily approve a scheme designed in the interes 7 
of the British-owned rubber companies and be so silent abou | 
other aspects of Malaya’s liberation. It will certainly not crea) 
a very favourable impression of Britain’s policy for its Fa 7 
Eastern dependencies. - 
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* * * 


Argentina Fights Inflation ; 


Strongly favourable trade balances during the war havty 
produced inflationary tendencies in all the Latin Americal 
countries, but in Argentina the pressure has been accentuated 
by the fact that the domestic economy has been expanded to! 
state of virtual full employment. This is plainly demonstrate 
by a valuable survey of wartime trends given in the latest repotl 
of the Argentine Central Bank. The physical volume of impor 
dropped by 1944 to less than one-third of its 1937-39 level, bu 
efforts to fill the void thus created have expanded industrial Pp! 
duction by 35 per cent, and building activity has increased by ™ 
less than 93 per cent. Thus, although additional output of dome 
tic goods has relieved the worst shortages, the expansion a 
national income has piled up surplus purchasing power in 
hands of the public. 


The Central Bank has long been aware of the part it shoul 
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Be play in absorbing these surpluses. But its analysis affords yet 
for HE another proof of the impracticability, in such conditions, of rely- 
of ing upon monetary measures alone ; and at times the wider 
of Mi economic policy of the Government has tended to aggravate the 
” problem instead of relieving it. The fixing of minimum prices 
m- for agricultural produce, and the taking over of agricultural 
ght surpluses, were no doubt necessary on social grounds; but 
the MMif further purchasing power was to be injected into the system 
etn Malin this way, there was Clearly additional need for drastic fiscal 
measures and stringent physical controls. Thus it seems that 
the Bank’s valiant efforts to dry up money surpluses by sales of 
securities, and by adjuring the commercial banks not to increase 
their investment portfolios and loans, have been substantially 
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by |Mllfrustrated by a too liberal Governmen: policy. 

lt e In the transition phase, the large accumulation of external 
10re Lreserves will, however, afford a valuable cushion. Total gold 
) be and exchange holdings expanded between 1939 and 1944 by 
hey 2,940 million pesos to 4,779 million pesos (nearly £300 million), 
nif @mmof which 1,082 million represents sterling held on “Special” 
Uite accounts. It is clear, however, that the possibility of using these 


reserves is regarded with mixed feelings in Argentina, because 
{ the threat to domestic industry. Thus the Central Bank con- 
siders that, pending the possibility of a clearer view of transi- 
ional trends, it would be wise to frame policy to prevent a pos- 
sible domestic slump. This, the Bank says, will not “ neces- 
sarily” involve a decrease in imports, but rather a concentra- 
tion upon essential imports. Against this background it is clear 
hat British exporters should lose no time before exploring the 
eeds of the Argentine market in detail. 


1 to t 


* * * 


Jtility Companies in Brazil 


Full accounts for 1944 of the Brazilian ‘Traction, Light and 
Power Co., a large concern which holds more or less permanent 
oncessions 10 operate most types of public utility over a wide 
ea, reflect the considerable increase in business activity which 
s to be expected from the wartime growth of Brazilian industry, 
whose volume of production has already expanded by some §0 per 


and ent, Operating expenses during 1944 rose by a higher proportion 
dis- an gross earnings, and the heavy rise in labour costs, due to 
- increased cost of living, has now persuaded the Brazilian Govern- 


ment to authorise, with effect from May, 1945, a Io per cent 
crease in certain utility rates. Despite rising costs, the net 
evenue of the company has continued its steady rise from 
illion $13.1 in 1941 to 16.1 in 1942, 19.2 in 1943, and 21.9 in 
944, and the ordinary dividend for 1944 has been raised from 
1.75 to $2.0. 

These results cannot be compared with the startling recovery 
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vd h profits achieved by another public utility company in Brazil, 
the ¢ San Paulo Railway, whose recently issued accounts show an 
yedite hcreas¢ of 50 per cent in receipts coupled with an actual—and 
estate emingly inexplicable—decrease in working expenses. Neverthe- 
ps of Paess, they are good enough to be described by the chairman, 
sires, | ame-Olonel Gow, as being in all the circumstances gratifying, and 
anted | Ithough (despite the increase of rates) operating expenses during 


e current year are again rising proportionally faster than receipts, 


Offic | Mis gain is unlikely to be an absolute one, and the immediate 
eres | aa tlook appears satisfactory. 

abou: Fe It is much harder to assess the longer-term prospects of 
crea | Prazilian public utility companies, During the war there has been 


steady increase in the use made of almost all Brazilian Traction’s 
ivices, except gas, which has been rationed. The greatest recent 
xpansion has been in the sales of electrical energy, which has 
Presented less an increase in the number of consumers than 
increase in consumption per head. Important capital works are 
ow in construction which will facilitate the distribution of 
éctricity and result in considerable railway electrification. 
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eral Most of the increased wartime demand seems likely to be 
ruated Tmanent, and there is good reason to expect an appreciable 
i toalmmecther expansion of both industry and population in Brazil. 
trated olonel Gow points out that arrears of demand have accumulated 
report ch require more telephones, more power, better lighting, and 


ore gas. The chief factor affecting the company’s future 


ee Osperity will not be so much the elasticity of demand as the 
1 pr Mmmesticity of costs. It is claimed that the increase in earnings per 
by 10 are, although considerable, is not commensurate with the large 
om €nt investments in plant and properties. The provision of new 
‘on a ant may become still more costly ; but, against this, its purchase 


ll be greatly facilitated by the care with which liquid resources 
¢ being husbanded. 
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Purchase Tax 


The imposition of the purchase tax in the 1940 budget was 
a novelty. It began with a 33} per cent duty on consumer goods 
regarded as luxuries and necessities, and a lower rate of 163 per 
cent on “absolute necessities.” Its avowed objects were to raise 
revenue and to discourage spending. The tax is levied at the 
wholesale stage, and goods reaching shops since October, 1940, 
have borne the tax. Minor amendments have been made from 
time to time, and in 1943, the important modification of the 
IoO per cent tax was introduced; this was levicd on luxuries, 
and goods made of luxury materials hitherto taxed at a lower 
rate. Another important modification was the exemption from 
taxation of utility cloth and clothing, which took place in August, 
1942 ; utility furniture has in fact never borne the tax. 

The following table gives some examples of exempted goods, 
and those which fall into the three grades of taxation. It is by 
no means complete, and is meant only to be a rough guide to 
the maze of Orders and liability decisions. 


INCIDENCE OF THE TAX 
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Category | Exempt 16§ percent. | 534 per cent. | 100 per cent. 
nate aeeeesuionisetates i. 
Pas eae 
Apparel. | Utility Non-utility | Garments wholly or 
apparel. apparel ; | partly of silk or fur. 
utility furs. 
Fabrics. | Utility fabrics. | Non-utility fabrics. Silk fabrics ; fur 
| | skins, dressed. 
Domestic Carpets; linoleum; | Hand-made carpets. 
textile ; household linens. 
articles. 
Pottery and | Sanitary Articles used | Other domestic pot- Articles mounted in 
glassware. ware. in preparation | tery and glassware | gold, silver, etc; gold 
and serving of | items. plate; cut glass 
Furniture. Utility Garden furniture. 
furniture. i 
Household | Domestic cooking & 
equipment. Non-domestic , | heating appliances ; | 
refrigerators. | | refrigerators. 
| Household | Enamelled, Cutlery ; hardware 
brooms and steel and alu- | and ironmongery ; 
brushes. minium | kitchen equipment, 
hollow-ware. €.g., graters, can 
openers, strainers. 
Lighting fittings. | Lighting fittings of 
“ luxury ” material-. 
Plastic goods. | 
Trunks, Paper carrier Canvas or fabric Leather goods. 
bags, etc. bags ; trades- | receptacles. 
men’s baskets. 
Musical | Gramophone | Wireless receiving | Gramophone records ; 
instruments, records for the | sets. | musical instruments ; 
cameras. | blind ; cameras’ cameras. 
| for industrial, | 
scientific and 
| military use. 
Clocks, | Clocks and watches, Clocks and watches, 
jewellery. except with gold, _ wholly or partly of 
silver, etc. silver, gold, etc. 
| Stones, un- Jewellery and imita- 
| drilled and tion jewellery, and 
| unmounted. other goldsmiths and 
| silversmiths’ wares. 
Artificial teeth | 
| with gold. | 
Toys and | Fireworks; | , Toys and games ; 
games. fishing hooks. | sports requisites. 
rr eee 
Toilet | Toilet brushes ; “ Luxury ” toilet 
requisites. | combs ; razor blades. | requisites. 


' 
Perfumery Household Toilet soap ; shaving | Perfumery and 


and toilet soap; denti- | soap ; shampoos. | cosmetics. 
prepara- frices ; mouth | | 

tions. washes. | | 

Drugs and | Some drugs. | Drugs and | 
medicines. | medicines. 





} 
| Prints; engravings 





| 
Pictures, | Original works 










prints, of art. | picture postcards, 
sculpture, | } 
vases, etc, 
Stationery. Notepaper; pens ; 
pam drawing pins 3 

Office | Typewriters ; 
machinery. dictaphones. 

Private cars ; | 


| bicycles. 
wheelbarrows. Me 


The general principles on which the classification is made 
emerge from the table. 

Some absolute necessities are exempt ; goods which are neces- 
sities and require fairly frequent replacement bear the lowest rate 


£32 


of tax ; goods of a kind not frequently bought bear the basic rate 
of tax; luxury goods, and non-luxury goods made of luxury 
materials, such as silk or precious metals, bear the highest rate 
of tax. 


* 


The tax has achieved its revenue-raising objects ; the yield has 
fluctuated around £100 million a year. It is not so easy to be 
certain that it has been an effective deterrent to spending, 
although it has clearly been a greater deterrent to the poor 
than to the rich. Whereas, during the war with Germany, 
the production of consumer goods had to be reduced to the 
barest minimum, the policy now is to encourage the production 
of such goods as are considered essential to civilians. The 
arguments that applied to the taxation of some of the scheduled 
goods early in the war no longer apply. Stocks are now extremely 
low or non-existent ; and there are many goods the replacement 
of which could without hardship have been postponed three or 
four years ago, which are now worn out. The schedules need to 
be drastically revised; for example, it is difficult to see the 
justification for continuing the tax on gas and electric cookers 
at the rate of 33} per cent. There is no reason why the tax on 
luxury goods should be removed at this stage, but even the 
definition of “luxury” needs revision. At the present time, 
purchase tax on essential goods means that the poor are placed 
in a disadvantageous position compared with the rich in the 
competition to replace household goods which are still in limited 
supply. If there is to be any relief in taxation, then the purchase 
tax should be a strong candidate for relief, at any rate in its 
incidence on goods which are by no means luxuries. 


x * x 


Distillers’ Complaint 


The annual meeting of the Distillers’ Company was the 
occasion of a protest by Lord Forteviot, the chairman, against 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to withdraw the 
whole of the allowance of 5d. per proof gallon paid in respect 
of industrial alcohol. Replying to strictures in the “ May” 
report, he stated that the interest of the company in United 
Molasses was less than 6 per cent, and that Distillers at no time 
exercised any control over the sales or selling policy of the com- 
pany. He also denied that the main expansion in money capital 
was associated with industrial alcohol, and attributed it io the 
acquisition of companies engaged in the manufacture of potable 
spirit and the capitalisation of their retained earnings. Further, he 
stated that, despite continuous attention to the matter of alter- 
natives, it seems very probable that, for a period of years, molasses 
will continue to be a very important material in the production 
of industrial alcohol. 

Lord Forteviot pointed out that the object of the payment had 
been to provide cheap spirit to the chemical industry, but he 
does not appear to have given any rebuttal to the suggestion of 
the Committee that :— 

the Distillers Company was before the war in a position to dictate, 

and in fact did dictate unchallenged, the prices of Plain British Spirit 

to the users whom it supplied direct and to the methylating concerns 
whose charges for methylated spirits it controlled also. 
This would seem to be the crux of the matter. Control of the 
price of the main raw material is not necessary to the making of 
a monopoly profit on the finished product. 


x * * 


Hudson’s Bay Profits 


The full accounts of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
year to January 31, 1945, dealt with in some detail on page 133, 
show falls both in normal trading profit and in revenue receipts 
from the Land Dzpartment. These are almost entirely offset by 
reduced taxation, and a part of the remaining fall is made good 
by the fact that the dividend on the preference capital, now 
entirely paid off, called for less than in 1943-44. The fall in 
trading profit is a result of the approaching exhaustion of oil 
in the Turner Valley and of a further drop in fur trade receipts. 
Both wholesale and retail trading departments did better on 
the year. 

Meanwhile capital receipts from the sale of land showed a 
further sharp increase, the acreage having risen from 159,914 to 
277,998 acres, both at 25s. 6d. per acre. There is the usual alloca- 
tion of $2 per acre to capital account, and it is possible to 
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add substantial amounts to retained profits as well as maintainip: | 
the 5 per cent distribution. At the date of the accounts, ther | 
remained over a million acres of unsold lands and over £8809, 
to be collected in respect of sales effected. No credit is taken jp | 
the accounts for either of these items. It is clear, however, thy 
the best land is in process of being sold, and that, at presen 
rate of sales, this source of income will not last very long. | 
It is virtually certain that the demand for land will fall of | 
with the passing of the world food shortage, and this source of 
dividends may, largely, disappear. Against this there has been | 
a large addition to the reserves of the company—the published [ 
figure now exceeds £3 million against ordinary capital of unde | 
£24 million, and in the past eight years the whole of th 
£1,400,000 of preference capital, outstanding in 1937, has been |} 
paid off. The position of the equity is greatly improved, leaving 
on one side the exhaustion of the reserves of land. The re 
question for the shareholders is the extent to which the various 
wartime changes in revenue from the various trading branche F 
are to be regarded as permanent, and on this there is m 7 
guidance in the recent statements of Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, § 
the chairman. All that can be said is that Canada is likely to te 
a richer country after the war than before, and that, if th 
efficiency of the group nas not declined, the shareholders should 7 
obtain some share in the increased wealth. 
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x * x 


Next Year’s Crops 


Farm prices for this year’s products reflect the beginning of | 
a shift of emphasis from arable farming towards livestock pr- 
ducts. Prices for the latter are better than last year’s, while com- § 
pulsory cropping directions for wheat were not issued. The area 
under wheat in 1944 was 3,220,000 acres, and the preliminary f 
estimate for 1945 is 2,355,000 acres ; the rye acreage has dropped 


from 127,000 to 94,000 acres. The balance has been absorbed by 


larger acreages of barley, oats, mixed corn, root crops, and other & 
animal feeding stuffs. 

It was hoped last spring, when the current prices wer 
announced, that for 1946 it might prove possible to relax com- 
pulsory directions to grow potatoes and sugar beet, but in th: 
last few months the world food situation has deteriorated con- & 
siderably. Consequently, farmers are asked to keep the acreage 
next year of these crops at this year’s level of 1.3 million acres of 
potatoes and 431,000 acres of sugar beet. The increases of 103. 
per ton in the price of potatoes and §s. per ton for sugar beet 
which were given this year will therefore be maintained next year. > 

The world wheat situation, compared with other foods, is 
relatively easy. Transport has been the main difficulty, but sinc: 
this is expected to improve, farmers will not be given directions F 
for growing wheat next year. They are, however, asked to sow all | 
suitable land to wheat and rye, and a target of 2$ million acres 
of wheat has been set for 1946 ; but in view of the fact that some 
400,000 less acres were cultivated this year than were asked for, 
this goal is perhaps optimistic. In default of compulsory direction, 
production will inevitably shift to its natural and most profitabl: 
bent. Many farmers in Western England are already abandoning 
wheat production with obvious relief, and the reduction of th 
wheat and rye acreage payment from £4 to £2 will accelerat 
this trend in all parts of the country. 


* x x 


The Seaman’s Claims 


The National Union of Seamen, meeting in conference this)’ 
week, has been concerned with both the immediate problems | 
of the Merchant Navy and its future prospects, The merchant 
service suffered heavily from the European war, with a ttl 
casualty list of killed, wounded, missing and interned of 43,582 
There is strong public sympathy for its officers and men, 
for their claims for better conditions and standards than the 
enjoyed before the war. 

The union’s ultimate object is to introduce a new Merchatl 
Shipping Act, which is now being drafted, to co-ordinate aid 
bring up to date the provisions of the existing Act, and 
establish new provisions in regard to the manning and safety # 
ships, the crews’ quarters, and the feeding and welfare arrange 
ments both on shore and at sea. The union has also been active! 
associated with the proposals for an International Seafarefs 
Charter, which has been adopted by the Seafarers’ Internation! 
Organisation. This Charter will come before the Internati 
Labour Conference in October and will probably be accepted. 
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Seafaring is by its very nature international, and it is obviously 
desirable to codify and regulate the conditions and standards 
of the world’s merchant services, 

Of more immediate concern to British seamen is the owners’ 
proposal, which has been brought before the National Maritime 
Board, to discontinue the payment of war risk money, when 
vessels are in safety zones, though obviously it would still be 
paid in Far Eastern waters. In this proposal, the position of the 
London dockers, whose “western front” pay agreement came 
to an end on May 28th and who found themselves considerably 
out of pocket as a result, is not dissimilar. The seamen’s case 
js that they still run risks from mines, from collision of ships 
in convoy, while if the war risk money had not been paid, they 
would have demanded, and probably secured, increases on their 
basic rates. The present rate of an Able Seaman is £14 plus £10 
war risk money per month, compared with a pre-war figure of 
£9 12s. 6d.; the fireman’s rate is £14 Ios. monthly plus £10 war 
bonus. Whatever the merits of this case, it would surely seem 
reasonable that until normal navigation conditions have been 
established, the extra risk money should be paid. 


Shorter Notes 


The Census of Distribution Committee, appointed by the 
President of the Board of Trade, has invited national trade asso- 
ciations to offer written evidence on the possible uses of a census. 
Distributive trade associations had been asked for their views last 
September, before the appointment of the Committee, and they 
will be able to expand their original statements. “ Service ” trades, 
such as catering, dyeing and cleaning, advertising and entertain- 
ment, are also being approached to give evidence. 

* 


The cost of living index (July, 1914= 100) was 207 on June 3oth, 
the highest figure recorded since 1921, and 33.5 per cent above 
the level at September, 1939. It represents a jump of three points 
since June Ist, and is the largest rise in a month for five years ; 
between June and July, 1940, the index moved from 181 to 187. 
Although the rise this time has been so large, it is due to the 
accident that supplies of old potatoes at 1d. per lb. were virtually 
exhausted, while the price of new potatoes was 2}d. per lb. Other 
things being equal, the index should drop again on August Ist. 
In any case, the index is still below the upper limit—35 per cent 
above pre-war—set in last year’s Budget speech for a rise in 
the cost of living index. 

* 


Mr Lyttelton spent some time in Manchester early this week 
because he believes that “the extension of yarn production and 
the restoration of full activity in the cotton industry constitute 
a No. 1 priority for the Board of Trade.” He talked with the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, the trade unions and the 
Cotton Board. The restoration of the cotton industry is indeed 
one of the hardest tasks facing the Government, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that Mr Lyttelton’s talks will be followed by the 
drastic action needed. 

* 


Since the half-year the figures of “ Active Securities” have 
been published weekly, and a small number of additions have 
been made to the securities included. There has also been a 
change in the method of presenting the yields on Government 
securities. In these particular stocks it seemed impossible to give 
a single figure of the return obtainable owing to the variety in 
the “life” of the issues. Accordingly two figures are given: one, 
the net redemption yield, consists of the interest yield, after tax, 
less the actuarial value of the capital loss on stocks bought at a 
premium ; the other is the gross return neglecting this factor. 

* 


Few demands for labour are more imperative than that of 
the farmers for enough help to gather in the harvest. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has declared that it will do all in its 
Power to secure labour both for this year’s and next year’s 
harvests. This year it is expected to have 150,000 prisoners of 
war on the land, and servicemen with farming experience in the 

_will be given 28 days’ leave for harvest work. The im- 
Pression that the harvest is saved is, however, somewhat opti- 
mist. Voluntary labour is still urgently required, particularly 
from the beginning of September. Some 65,000 volunteers are 
needed, and so far not more than 15 per cent of this number 


ave come forward. The Women’s Land Army, too, needs 
recruits, 


Company Results 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Years to January $1, 

















1943 1944 1945 

General Account :—* £ £ é 
PN lec AO A ke dvs lela: die-u 4-0 veins Cian e 1,426,195 1,605,727 1,436,004 
SEINONS NE SOEEO . . sos 6 00.8 eeanenewnn ane 34,349 43,934 50,759 
Land Dept.: Revenue receipts....ccsssecsesecece 71,918 170,016 135,985 
Oe Gan eho wkaieelae ooas ss cos ostedae ieee oe 1,532,462 1,819,677 1,622,748 
Depreciation and replacement.......cccccceccece 154,843 154,843 154,843 
Provision for UK aud Canada Tax ..cscccececces 1,256,438 1,533,948 1,346,000 
PU Ns <b aa ve awe scapes cess dbdcde heed Obeee 7,043 6,012 6,770 
Premepenee rer (RON. . ock 54 oko ccdesedasaens cece 47,469 26,000 19,500 
Ordinary Shares : 

PO Es tndabneienvcdawnenkedewe we 66,669 98 874 95,635 

a fe ee a ee eee 64,798 80,997 80,997 

PN Ua ant i asica dobewe 0 4cbblalan aber esoee 4-1 Ol 5-9 

WN Os Ody Saw eens da ehcoaaianammeedaed 4 5 5 
RR SOWA. a comnnescee Vevcccccscccccccos os 96,437 114,314 128,952 

Land Account —t 
Sale'OF Land.-ete. ..ccescceccccce Caodeoecoeedce 120,616 288,389 483,669 
Rates and taxes......0. Chere eececeseeevsbeese ° 15,411 26,719 4,335 
MUNN <6. <3. 5 tins 6: 4-0 a aan cmearnietl ae din lente 24,115 35,070 31,389 
CADRE COO CS PNG: 55 caine cece nnseneceuse cece $2,556 74,395 130,454 
Ordinary Shares :+ 

ONO ass ois catnee ves cee evewdes oe5 IS OF4 152,205 317,511 

Pi Mn a) on4cceaabeeeesca@ahimaia bas ° 57,383 124,611 124,611 

Paid ©, Tax-free “tea 1} 5 3 
Camry Sorat. ....6 5c cces bbeccnccensnedaneceiua 18,509 46,103 *119 003 
SO NOMNNENES oi... ncindiawkcnievidwaeanwdadaae® 3,693,921 3,464,395 3,242,729 
Net Inter-Coatpary 1GGRS 6 icc ccccacnceceacscces 800,587 768,406 797,300 
OO I ANNI Ses ckndeoctcecedceceecneeceae 3,104,921 3,406,333 5,252,975 
CoOORD OE MONOU «oa oie coca ceene octacaeke 5,786,183 6,065,492 5,824,226 
RAMONE SOMME SOOUUBTES oc ncn cinc tnnsconenctisebene 1,450,507 1,311,143 1,052,849 
PUNDIT INI 5060 20 cs snvnwmupacsar sucess 1,286,917 1,123,562 821,488 


* Includes results of Fur Trade for year to preceding May 31. 

t Proceeds of sales of land constituting exhaustion of capital. Canadian figures at $4 -866. 
¢ After £120,000 to provision for contingent liability over period of years. 

§ After depreciation reserve of £2,889,313, £3,002,683, £3,163,121. 
** Preference capital £800,000 1943, £600,000 1944, and Nil 1945. 


*t No credit taken in accounts for these items 


The company’s EPT standard for UK taxation is not fixed but 
adequate provision has been made for tax on all profits to date. 
Dominion Income Tax Relief at 3s. in the pound has been pro- 
visionally agreed with the Inland Revenue. On this basis the £1 
shares, standing at 73s. 3d. ex dividend, yield, on the total of dividends 
paid from the general and land accounts, approximately £2 §s. Id. 
per cent free of tax. 





x 
Consett Iron Company. 
Years to March 3l. 
1943 1944 1945 
£ t t 

PROG DONE. 5 oc vcsnscbnsceees ceccccccescoce 789,110 928,433 1,041,292 
Oe 5 ere éwe 6dewenere ese 78,656 64,422 81,879 
Be a ee eee covcccccccccve 867,765 992,855 1,123,171 
Directors’ fees ....cecee pevedeceshwtcnemaeweabe 7,335 6,666 6,488 
PERO 0:5 ca0deeccemnreewoes abenecegurees 125,000 125,000 125,000 
PO ca rocca¥eckonevncewerntes eocccccccces 375,000 538,000 570,000 
MEM GE 6 ack cdc ey eecssececsebadtkeeaee ° 15,276 10,348 5,173 
Deb. int. and sinking fund......0. occcccccccccce 89,083 89,385 90,997 
Deferred repairs reserve ...e.eeeee ececccccccccce ons 100,000 sa 
Preference dividend. ......eseee coer cccceccccces 20,000 20,009 20 003 
Ordinary stock :— 

TT SeRG so diwhedseeeeee cevcccecccecce 236,072 103,456 5 ALS 

POs acd emdhgue’ Ceecerccsseseceses cone 105,000 105,000 140,000 

DE Se on tceceuetcnedens eoecceccooncece 16-9 i 47 21 -s 

POs a. dase cu veep baecoeceuemnetdwas ee 7h 7 10 
Plant improvement reserve ....seeeees eccnccccce 125,000 see 150,006 
Come GONE iiss eewntcnescceces ee eeceveveece 198,785 197,241 212,754 
Week Ree Sanets i os evade cs 4,284,211 4,156,376 3,893,656 
Net inter-company items ...... 346,979 87,513 97,694 
Net liquid assets ........ 1,636,844 2,416,846 2 775,652 
Gross liquid assets........00. 3,872,167 4,588,178 5,139,676 
DUN oS LUN Nd ocd cetthevse 1,377,402 1,512,911 1,225,027 
Tae Seehee Camtasia «cid c oo ccwasdabade eee bj 250,000 750,006 


+ Earned for ordinary before charging deferred repairs was 14-5 per cent. 


The 6s. 8d. units of ordinary stock, standing at some 9s. 6d. cum. 
dividend, yield £7 8s. 2d. per cent. 








-NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


| 
DIVIDEND NOTICE | 








Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
September 14, 1945, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business, August 15, 1945. 

By Order of the Board, 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 






Toronto, 
July 20, 1945. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889) 
EXPANDING DEPOSITS 





The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of 
the Imperial Bank of Iran will be held, on 
the 8th proximo, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of Col. Sir A. Henry McMahon, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., C.S.I. (the 
chairman), circulated with the report: —Our 
accounts this year continue the record of 
expanding deposits and great liquidity. Our 
deposits have increased by over 9 per cent., 
to £22,100,000. Our total deposits are six 
and a-half times the amount at which they 
stood on March 20, 1939. The increase of 
£693,000 in the bills payable item in our 
accounts is mainly in outstanding drafts and 
sums due to other banks. The total of credits 
and guarantees shows a moderate but wel- 
come increase in credits opened by our offices 
abroad. We hope to see further expansion in 
this part of our business, simultaneously with 
the gradual return to peace-time production 
and supply of goods. 


GREAT LIQUIDITY 


Against the continued increase in our 
deposits there is again a reduction of 
£1,000,000 in our discounts and advances. 
When money is over-plentiful, and there is 
_a shortage of goods and transport, the trader 
has little need to borrow This state of 
affairs is also answerable for a further 
moderate reduction in the total of bills receiv- 
able, mainly in bills arising from the move- 
ment of goods inside Iran. 

As a result of increased deposits and re- 
duced opportunities for their employment in 
financing external and internal commerce, 
there is an increase of {$3,816,000 in our cash 
and investments. Our holdings of British 
Government securities are up by £1,200,000. 
Cash and money at call is £2,600,000 higher 
than last year, and the total of this item 
represents 76 per cent. liquid cover for our 
deposits. 

Our profit shows a moderate increase. We 
have added £50,000 to the reserve, and we 
propose to pay the same dividend as we 
have paid for the preceding six years. The 
carry-forward will thus be increased by 
£5,286. 

The official exchange rates for sterling in 
Iran have been kept unchanged since May, 
1942, at 128 rials buying rate and 130 rials 
per £ selling rate. There is still an ample 
supply of sterling as a result of British 
Government disbursements, and transactions 
in sterling-area exchange are not restricted. 
U.S. dollars, at the official rates of 32-32} 
rials per dollar, are in restricted supply, and 
the dollar enjoys a premium of -ome 10 rials 
in the open market. American exports, which 

' are in more liberal supply than British goods, 
are in eager demand in markets which have 
been starved of all sorts of imports. A 
country where a set of ordinary tyres could 
fetch the pre-war price of a Rolls-Royce car, 
and where Harris tweed has been selling at 
£15 a yard, cannot be quickly satisfied or 
readjust its values without some speculative 
disturbance to markets, but the licensing of 
imports may, it is hoped, be relied on to 
procure an orderly flow of supplies, with due 
regard to priorities determined by essential 
needs. 
IRAN CURRENCY 


The currency of Iran, which is the note 
issue Of the Bank Melli (with recent helpful 
issues of silver coin for the lower values), 
has reached the equivalent of some £50 mil- 
lion in circulation. The considerable expan- 
sion in the circulation since 1942 is fully 
covered by gold and foreign exchange. 

As the war years have developed, our over- 
ead expenses abroad have mounted with the 
ise in the cost of living. We have, however, 

further strengthened our position, and are 
well prepared for what the future may bring. 


‘compared with £485,743, 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ENORMOUS RANGE OF TELE- 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


MR FRED T. JACKSON’S REVIEW 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
members of this company was held, on the 
23rd instant, in London, Mr Fred T. Jack- 
son, O.B.E. (chairman and managing direc- 
tor), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: It will be noted that there has 
been a fall in the gross trading profit which 
appears this year in the sum of £373,120, as 

or a fall of 
£112,600. This figure may on the surface 
indicate a fall in the output, but such has 
been far from being the case; in fact, in 
money volume the total is about equal to the 
previous year, and in terms of units of pro- 
duction the year 1944 was, if anything, 
larger than that of the previous year. The 
fall in gross profit is due largely to a reduced 
margin of profit and to a minor extent an 
increase in production costs. 

Net profit is £217,719, as compared with 
£274,083 for the year 1943, and shows a fall 
of £56,400, which is consequential on the fall 
of gross profit after taking into account the 
slight increase in costs this year and the ad- 
justments made last year in respect of costed 
contracts. After payment of the interim 
dividend of 24 per cent. we have made pro- 
vision for the final dividend of 6} per cent., 
which is the same rate as the previous year, 
leaving £10,010 to be carried forward to the 
ensuing year, which is approximately the 
same amount as was brought forward from 
last year. 


WAR ACTIVITIES 


Since the outbreak of war in Europe this is 
the first annual general meeting at which I 
am able to give you an account of your com- 
pany’s activities during the war years in 
Europe, and in greater detail than can be 
conveyed in a directors’ report and accounts. 
Even now the whole story cannot be told, for 
a most important piece of apparatus de- 
veloped and designed by our own research 
engineers is still on the secret list and likely 
to remain there for some time, but it will be 
of some interest and satisfaction to you that 
this apparatus was entirely the result of 
private enterprise. 

Other special apparatus of our manufacture 
proved to be of great value on “ D” day and 
in the crossing of the Rhine. This apparatus 
was fundamentally the idea of research 
workers in one of the Ministry of Supply 
Research Stations, $.R.D.E. 

The Government decided very early on in 
the war that our experience and technique 
could best be utilised in the design and pro- 
duction of telecommunication and transmis- 
sion equipment ; therefore, we have not had 
to depart from the industry in which we have 
made our reputation, but during the war 
years we have confined all our energies to 
direct war work, and, as a result, up to the 
middle of this year we have not been able to 
a on with research and development work 
or post-war activities. At this point I should 
mention the great help we have received from 
the directors of the various Government de- 

artments with whom we have had to deal. 
t has been a pleasure to work with them. 

It probably would not interest you to give 
a complete catalogue of the enormous range 
of items which we have manufactured which 
come into the category of telecommunication 
equipment, but I think it will be of interest to 
put on record the approximate totals of some 
of the principal items we have manufactured: 
1,300,000 microphones; 1,200,000 receivers; 
920,000 telephone sets; 70,000 switchboards 
of all sizes up to 200 lines. In addition to this 
the large quantity of component parts pro- 
duced is interesting: 11,500,000 condensers; 
1,000,000 iron dust cores; 2,000,000 key 
switches ; 2,500,000 plugs ; 2,250,000 jacks ; 
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15,000,000 coils of various sorts. The amoun; 
of wire used on the last item was approxi. 
mately 12,500,000 miles. 


THE FUTURE 


Now as to the future I am sure you wil] 
not expect me to prophesy, for a great deal 
depends on the removal of the innumerable 
control orders to permit private enterprise to 
get busy once more. I can, however, see fairly 
well into next year, for we still have a cop. 
siderable volume of work in hand. 


a 


: 


You will have appreciated by the past 


several years’ accounts that we have had to 
pay very considerable amounts in E.P.T. On 
the other hand, this is providing us with 
very useful cushion, though you must bear in 
mind that the cushion is still liable to income. 
tax, but in spite of this the amount will be 
quite substantial. I express a very fervent 
hope that this tax will be abolished at a very 
early date, for in spite of the concessions 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his last Budget, we will have to find a 
considerable sum for what I might term the 
rehabilitation of our plant, which has been 
working night and day during the war. 
The present high taxation is a great brake 
on private enterprise and it is imperative that 
there should be some alleviation of this bur- 
den at the earliest possible date. It must not 
be forgotten that enormous sums have been 
invested in War Loans and National Savings 
and that to meet the interest the national 
credit is at stake. This debt can only be me 
through the Government giving private en- 
terprise every encouragement to develop 
trade at home and abroad and thus place our 
country in its former sound financial position 
for income-tax on earnings and profits is still 
the biggest source of Inland Revenue. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


TRUSTEES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





The fifty-seventh ordinary general mecting 
of the Trustees Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: It is reassur- 
ing to be able to put before stockholders 3 
balance-sheet so sound and strong and 3 
report by no means unsatisfactory. Income 
from investments for the year to May 31s\. 
1945, after allowing for Dominion and 
foreign taxation, but before deducting U.K. 
taxation, amounted to £210,293, compared 
with £196,820 for the previous year, an in- 
crease of £13,473. Of this increase £8,956 
represents arrears of interest and dividends 
received in excess of one year’s revenue from 
certain of our holdings. The comparable 
amount last year was £2.406. 

According to a valuation of the quoted 
securities based on market quotations at 
May 31, 1945, and on an estimate of the 
value of unquoted securities, the aggregaic 
amount at which the investments stand in 
the balance-sheet is represented with a sub- 
stant.al surplus of about 40 per cent. Thus 
the capital, reserves and carry-forward as at 
May 31, 1945, were all intact with a very 
considerable margin. 

Total gross revenue for the year came out 
at £227,870, compared with £209,345. The 
net revenue was £86,551, an increase 
£10,093. Including the balance brought for- 
ward, the revenue available was £162,764. 
We propesr a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 7 per cent., again making 10 per 
cent. for the completed year : 

The urgent need of the world to-day is 
full resumption of its peacetime pursuils. 
To our own highly industrialised community 
trade is its very life-blood. The Economist 
has reminded us that to pay for a volume of 
imports comparable to that of 1938 
require an increase of about so per cent. by 
volume in British exports. 

The ‘report was adopted. 
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GERRARD INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR TENSIONAL STEEL STRAPPING 


MAJOR R. D. K. CURLING’S REVIEW 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Gerrard Industries, Limited, was held, on 
the 24th instant, in London. 


Major R. D. K. Curling, M.C., in the 
course of his speech, said: 

Technicolor, Limited, during the past year 
paid its maiden dividend and, as you will 
observe, the gross amount of £2,266 has been 
: incorporated in the present accounts. ‘This 
‘ investment is now on a revenue earning basis 
and in the opinion of your board there are 
good grounds for future dividend expecta- 
tons. Colourgravure, Limited, since the 
close of the year mow under review, was 
placed into voluntary liquidation. 


Investments in Government securities and 
tax reserve certificates together stand at 
£43,500, against a combined figure last year 
of £36,000, showing an increase of £7,500, 
which increase you will observe relates to the 
holding of tax reserve certificates, the value 
of which, namely, £27,500, provides ample 
cover for the estimated taxation liabilities at 
{£23,050 as shown in the present accounts. 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


Adverting now to the profit and loss ac- 
count, forming part of the directors’ report, 
it will be seen that the trading profit is 
£39,886 as against £37,053, showing an in- 
crease of £2,833, which I trust you will re- 
gard as satistactory, although the net profit 
for the ye:r, subject to income-tax, 
£26,688 as against £28,840, shows a decline 
of £2,152 due to the increase in the charge 
for excess profits tax. 


Excess profits tax at £9,050 is £5,050 more 
than the figure last year, when this tax first 
appeared in the accounts. This increase is 
explained by the absorption last year in the 
tax computation of a credit consisting of 

‘ national defence contributions formerly paid, 
whereas no such credit is available in connec- 
ton with the profits for the year now under 
review. In this account you will note the 
credit of £2,266 in respect of the gross divi- 
dend received from Technicolor, Limited, 
and to which I have already referred. 


TT a 


DISTRIBUTION OF 25 PER CENT. 


The balance at the credit of profit and 
loss account and now available for appro- 
Priation is £19,060, subject to the deduction 
of £7,000 already transferred by your direc- 
tors to general reserve. At a later stage of this 
meeting I will submit a resolution authoris- 
ing the payment of a dividend at 20 per 
cent. and a bonus of § per cent., both less 
income-tax, on the issued stock of the com- 
pany; this will absorb £9,169, leaving a 
balance of £2,891 to be carried forward to 
the current year as against £2,693 brought in. 


_Dealing with the matter of dividends your 
irectors have recently reviewed the possi- 
bility of paying interim dividends and believe 
that half-yearly es would be welcomed 
by stockholders. Having regard to the fact 
that dividends have been paid regularly from 
and including the year 1939, and to the pro- 
gressively improving trading results and con- 
solidation of the financial position of the com- 
Pany since the capital re-organisation scheme 
of 1938, your directors have decided to in- 
augurate a policy of half-yearly dividend pay- 
hents subject, of course, to a continuity of 
Havourable trading conditions: this policy will 
Se put into effect during and in respect of the 
urrent financial po and an interim divi- 
vend will be paid in January next and the 
inal dividend payment will be for authorisa- 
on by the stockholders when the annual 
counts are considered at the next annual 
¢neral meeting. This is not to be construed 
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as an indication of higher distribution, at 
least until excess profits tax is removed. 


MORE FAVOURABLE SUPPLY POSITION 


The accounts having now been dealt with, 
I can report that trading conditions during 
the year were somewhat easier than in former 
war years, occasioned in part by a slightly 
more favourable supply position in the matter 
of raw materials. I am happy to say that there 
has been a further marked increase in the 
demand for your company’s main products 
in the business of tensional steel strapping 
used for the final security, closure and rein- 
forcement, during transportation by land, 
sea or air, of boxes, cases and like packages. 


It is with pleasure that I am now able 
to say that, concerning the tensional steel 
strapping industry, of which we form a part, 
an company’s contribution in the war effort 
as been of substantial proportions, and its 
products have been acquired in al] the theatres 
of war, both European and elsewhere. Our 
efforts have at all times been directed to 
giving the best possible service to the Fight- 
ing Forces by elimination of delays and loss 
in transit of essential war stores and to pro- 
vide the products of new developments, the 
results of intensive war-time research taken 
in hand to meet the urgent national needs of 
the times. In this regard I take the oppor- 
tunity of gratefully acknowledging the close 
co-operation of the various Government de- 
partments concerned. 


DOUBLE TAXATION AND CONTROLS 


In the chairman’s speech last year in con- 
nection with export trade reference was made 
to the desirability of eliminating the disabling 
effect of double taxation, a position which has 
been a retarding factor in no small degree in 
the case of companies with foreign interests. 
It is therefore gratifying to know that relief 
from double taxation is now provided for 
under arrangements recently made between 
the Governments of this country and the 
U.S., and considering the national import- 
ance of export trade it is hoped that it will 
be possible for this relief to be extended to 
income receivable from other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Post-war business both at home and over- 
seas is a matter in which your company is 
naturally immediately interested, and in 
order that no time shall be lost in re-estab- 
lishing our business on a peace-time footing 
it is earnestly hoped that the controls and re- 
strictions now in force will be progressively 
relaxed. Such arrangements running conjoint- 
ly with a mitigation of the present heavy bur- 
den of taxation are, I think, imperative, for 
only by such a policy can we hope to chal- 
lenge successfully international competition 
one cater efficiently for overseas demands. 
Only thus can we proceed in a practical way 
in the rehabilitation of export trade and in 
furtherance of that licy enunciated in 
Government circles which has as its object 
the expansion of such trade to volumes equal 
to the national import necessity, an objective 
which is so vitally necessary to our national 
economy. 

In conclusion I welcome the opportunity 
of once more putting on record our appre- 
ciation of the unremitting labours and valu- 
able services rendered by our managing direc- 
tor, Mr Stanley Parkes, and of the keen sense 
of loyalty displayed by all the company’s em- 
ployees who have contributed in no small 
measure to the gratifying results of the past 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
LORD FORTEVIOT’S ADDRESS 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the company was held, on the 2cth instant, 
in the North British Station Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, when the chairman, Lord Forteviot, 
O.B.E. M.C., D.L., presided. 

The following is an excerpt from his 
address to stockholders : — 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows the total profit and revenue earned by 
the group after charge for excess profits 
tax and overseas taxation as £7,582,362, and 
after making necessary provisions, etc., full 
allowance for income-tax on these profits, 
for dividends to outside shareholders of sub- 
sidiary companies, and directors’ fees, there 
remains £2,157,663 as the sum available to 
The Distillers Company, Limited. This 
compares with the figure of £2,086,501 for 
the previous year. 

It is proposed to pay a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock and shares of 11} per 
cent., less income-tax (making 17} per cent., 
less income-tax, for the year), and a bonus 
on ordinary siock and shares of 2} per cent., 
less income-tax, thus leaving to be carried 
forward £555,815. 


DISTILLING 


At the outbreak of war the company was 
notified by the Ministry of Food that pro- 
duction of whisky would cease at the end of 
the year. The company had at that time 
six months’ stock of cereals for full-scale 
production, and these were requisitioned. 
Since then three short distilling periods were 
allowed, 2nd in the year under review limited 
supplies of home-grown cereals (approxi- 
mately one-third of a normal pre-war year’s 
usage) were released to the industry for the 
manufacture of whisky. This enabled the 
company to put three of its grain and 19 of 
its malt distilleries into operation. Although 
this new preduction will still fall short of 
the quantity of old whisky withdrawn from 
bond over the year, at least it will have the 
effect of arresting in some measure the rate 
of decline in cur stocks, which has been a 
source of constant aMxiety, particularly so 
having regard to the severe losses caused by 
enemy action. It may surprise our stock- 
holders, and the public generally, to know 
that during the war period of almost six 
years the entire production of new whisky 
has been less than one normal year’s output. 
But for the stocks of matured whisky held 
in the autumn of 1939 largely by the com- 
pany it would not have been possible to 
continue even the restricted supply at home 
and for export or to meet the requirements 
of the Forces serving at home and abroad. 

Now that hostilities in Europe are over, we 
look forward to being permitted to com- 
mence the rebuilding of stocks to the level 
necessary to meet the demand for our brands 
of quality which, I am confident, awaits them 
in the world’s rrarkets, but I should add that 
consequent upon the disorganisation at many 
of our distilleries requisitioned for war our- 
poses, the dispersal of much of our skilled 
labour and, possibly, a shortage of fuel, the 
process may be a zradal one. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With regard to the future, I think stock- 
holders may iook forward with reasonable 
confidence, not minimising the difficulties 
that obviously lie ahead with the change 
over from war condifions, but taking into 
account the strong financial position, the 
ample reserves and the varied interests of 
the company S 

I have pleasure in announcing that the 
Court has confirmed the alteration of the 
provisions of the company’s memorandum of 
association, with respect to its objects ,set 
forth in the special resolution of the com- 
pany passed on May 17th last. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH PLASTER BOARD, LIMITED 


PRICE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
LORD BELPER’S REPLY TO CRITICS 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the British Plaster Board, Limited, 
was held, on the 25th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Belper (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: 

The profit and loss account shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous year’s 
profit. After writing off capital increase 
expenses, and subject to the rate of dividend 
recommended by the directors being con- 
firmed at this meeting, the carry-forward 
would have been £309,893, an increase of 
£43,318 over last year’s carry-forward. The 
directors, however, decided, as there was no 
necessity for such a large carry-forward, to 
place £250,000 to general reserve account. 
The profits earned by Gyproc Products, 
Limited, since the date of the acquisition 
have been highly satisfactory and fully justi- 
fied the amalgamation. 

During the year under review our board 
plants, plaster mills, mines, roofing felt works 
and stampings have been operating to the 
capacity of available labour. Nevertheless, 
one of our board plants has been working at 
only half capacity, another on short time, 
and all of our plaster mills well under capaci- 
ties because of shortage of labour, especially 
in our mines, which produce the raw material 
for all those concerns—except, of course, felt 
and stampings. 


EMPHATICALLY NOT A MONOPOLY 


Of late we have been hearing quite a lot 
about the baneful effect of monopolies on 
the industrial life and well-being of the 
nation, and as it has been suggested in cer- 
tain quarters that we, the British Plaster 
Board, Limited, are “ practically a mono- 
poly,” I take this opportunity of stating most 
emphatically that in no sense is this true. 

Our principal products are Gypsum Plaster 
Board and Gypsum Hardwall Plasters. When 
these mater.als were put on the market some 
30 years ago, plaster board was described as 
a substitute for wood lath, and gypsum hard- 
wall plaster as a substitute for lime plaster, 
and they continue to be so described to-day. 
But there are many other materials available 
and being used for the same purposes as 
plaster board and gypsum hardwall plaster— 
that is, wood lath and lime plaster—and the 
manufacturers of those materials would flout 
with scorn the suggestion that they had been 
pushed out of the market by our substitutes. 


WIDE CHOICE OF MATERIALS 


In addition to the materials mentioned, we 
have to meet the competition of expanded 
metal lath, fibre boards, pulp boards, com- 
osition boards, asbestos sheets and, possibly 
later, plastics, and we are not without for- 
midable competition in our own sphere of 
activity—namely, the manufacture of plaster 
board and gypsum hardwall plaster—and, if 
rumour is not a lying jade, competition is 
likely to be increased in the near future. 

There is, therefore, a wide choice of 
materials for the architect and builder to 
select from, and there is no co-operation or 
agreement between the manufacturers of 
those different materials. For confirmation of 
my statement that there is a wide choice of 
materials, I refer you and the public at large 
to the Government’s Codes of Practice and 
British Standard Specifications. 


PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


I would also like to refer to the charge 
that is being made from all quarters of a 
“ramp” in the prices of building materials 
and the building industry generally. So far 
as this company is concerned, no such charge 
can be justified. Our profits before the war 
(profits earned in world-wide competition) 
exceeded on am average over a period of 
years the profits earned over the war period, 
and this is substantiated in so far that we 


have never been liable for one penny of 
excess profits tax. It is true we actually earned 
considerably higher profits, but because of 
our super-efficiency we had to hand back very 
large sums to the Government under the 
inequitable costing formula based on capital 
employed. I ask you how long will efficiency 
be maintained under such an unfair con- 
dition? As a matter of fact, had there been 
no war this company would be in a much 
stronger financial position than it is to-day. 
Why all this ranting about a ramp in the 
building industry? What other industry com- 
parable in size and importance has produced 
so few millionaires and so many bankrupts? 


EXTENSIONS AND POLITICAL VENGEANCE 


As to the future, it is difficult, with all its 
uncertainties, to prophesy. One thing 
appears sure, and that is, our products will 
be in great demand for a long term of years. 
According to responsible officials, that de- 
mand will greatly exceed the present capaci- 
ties of the gypsum industry as a whole. We 
are being pressed to extend our existing 
works and to erect additional ones, and, as 
a matter of fact, we have agreed to do so, 
involving a capital expenditure of well over 
one million pounds sterling. But when we 
read of politicians of every colour threaten- 
ing vengeance, if not war, on the building 
industry, One pauses to consider how far we 
are justified in spending the shareholders’ 
money on such a hazardous venture. 

We have no desire to make extra profit 
margins because of an increased demand 
resulting from the travail of our country, but 
we do maintain that we are entitled to earn 
pre-war margins of profit. The fact that 
we have become an essential industry is not, 
in my opinion, a sound reason for discrimina- 
tion, while less essential and non-essential 
industries may be allowed actually to 
profiteer. 


PLEA FOR FAIR TREATMENT 


According to Hansard, Mr Sandys is re- 
ported to have stated that plaster and plaster 
board accounts for £10 to £12 per house, a 
much less sum than that appertaining to 
bricks, sanitary goods, metal castings, cement, 
roofing tiles or slates. Our insignificance, how- 
ever, is not likely to spare us from the atten- 
tions of whatever Government may be in 
power. Tyrants always select the weak and 
insignificant upon whom to wreak their ven- 
geance, and can thus more readily advertise 
their strength, competence and achievement. 
I say this advisedly, because I am smarting 
under the conviction that this company has 
not had a “ fair crack of the whip” over the 
war period. 

We claim to be a highly efficient industry, 
but once have the palsied hand of bureau- 
cracy laid on an efficient organisation, and 
general paralysis of the whole system will 
quickly follow. We agree that while materials 
are in short supply a measure of control is 
necessary as regards their distribution and 
also as a safeguard against profiteering. After 
all, the Government, by virtue of taxation, is 
the largest beneficiary in the profits of every 
industrial undertaking. Why, therefore, con- 
centrate on crushing, rather than on build- 
ing up, when maximum productions are 
essential? 

It has always been the ambition of this 
company to develop the gypsum resources of 
England to their fullest extent, and thus meet 
every requirement of the country with 
gypsum mined and gypsum products manu- 
factured by British labour—surely a laudable 
ambition and in the national interest? 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the payment of a final dividend 
of 9d. per share on the ordinary shares 
(making 1s. 3d. per share, less income-tax, 
was approved. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GREAT VOLUME OF WAR WORK 


The annual general meeting of the General 
Electric Company, Limited, was held, on the 
26th instant, in London. 

Sir Harry Railing (the chairman) said tha 
the profit amounted to £1,880,697, as com- 
pared with £1,812,409 last year. The net 
profit was £1,303,119, against £1,240,730, and 
they recommended a dividend of Io per cent. 
and a bonus of 7} per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. Apart from their large carry-forward 
—£964,270—their general reserve now stood 
at £4,700,000. 

It was possible now to give some idea of 
the immensity of the company’s war effort. 
From the time when the company was 
founded nearly 60 years ago they had fully 
justified their claim to manufacture and 
supply “everything electrical,” and they had 
further widened their activities, for an im- 
portant part of their energies had long been 
devoted to branches of mechanical engineer- 
ing, such as turbines, mining machinery and 
lifting, conveying and handling plant. They 
had thus been privileged to make an excep- 
tionally broad contribution to the national 
cause, 


MULBERRY, PLUTO AND RADAR 


The adaptability and flexibility of their 
organisation was well illustrated by their 
contribution to such marvellous projects as 
Mulberry, Pluto and Fido. No factor in war 
was more vital than communications. One 
of the most important applications of elec- 
tronics was Radar. They claimed to have 
played a leading part in every step of its 
development. Well over a hundred thousand 
of their telephone and radio sets had been 
used by the Navy, Army and Air Force. The 
demand for radiolocation and _ wireless 
apparatus had necessitated a great increase 
in the production of dust cores and quartz 
crystals. Their work in the detection of 
enemy submarines and in the protection of 
our own deserved special mention. They 
had played their full part by the design and 
production of degaussing equipment. 

Their record in aircraft-carrier equipment 
was outstanding, including generators, motors 
and control gear. They had built a large 
share of the electric equipment for sub- 
marines, destroyers, corvettes, etc. Their 
foremost position in lamp manufacture and 
the art of illumination needed no emphasis, 
while many critical issues in the war had 
been determined by the perfection of their 
small instruments which enabled sailors, sol- 
diers and airmen to determine positions, 
effect measurements and control movements 
within the proverbial hairbreadth. The out- 
put of cable and wire had_ exceeded 
1,100,000,000 core yards, of which 
100,000,000 were for field telephones. Of 
great interest was their contribution of 
2,000,000 yards of very high frequency cable. 


A VITAL CONTRIBUTION 


There was hardly any type of vessel in 
the Navy, hardly a bomber or fighter, hardly 
a tank or anti-aircraft battery to which the 
company had not made a vital contribution. 
In every battle on sea, on land or in the ait, 
at every assault landing on the beaches, in 
every defence action, in ports and harbours, 


on railways, in factories, mines and all classes 


of. industrial undertaking, in canteens 


hospitals—in brief, in every phase of wat | 


activity—the G.E.C. had played its part. 

The change-over to peace would not be 
easy. There was no disagreement on post- 
war aims whatever cries might be 
raised. The objects could be obtained only 
if goodwill existed. It was imperative that 
there should be co-operation instead of dis- 
sension. Increased capital outlay and if 
creased effort were essential. 

The report was adopted 
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ZINC CORPORATION, LIMITED 
MR J. R. GOVETT’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Zinc 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 17th 
instant, in London, Mr John R. Govett (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

Since last we met the scheme for the re- 
organisation of the capital structure of the 
company has been submitted to and 
approved by a very large majority of the 
shareholders and subsequently sanctioned by 
the court. 

The scheme became effective on April 12th 
and will be reflected in the accounts of the 
current year, 1945. 


HEAVY INROAD OF TAXATION 


Although our gross profit of £430,644 
showed an increase of £50,000 over 1943, it 
will be noted that practically the whole of 
the increase has been absorbed by taxation, 
and the net profit after meeting taxation in 
Australia and the United Kingdom showed 
but little change at £106,639, an increase of 
approximately £3,000. The percentage of 
net profit provided for or absorbed by taxa- 
tion and royalty was 74 per cent. I desire 
to emphasise that our profits are realised in 
the main from the treatment of the ore in 
our mine, and that no depletion allowance 
has been made by the taxation authorities to 
date either here or in Australia. When the 
pressure of war expenditure eases, we are 
hopeful that some measure of relief to this 
company will be made effective. 

Full prov-sion has been made for estimated 
taxation on the profits to December 31, 
1944, and amounted to £285,227, against 
£228,930 for 1943. Once again I would 
emphasise that we can only estimate the 
amount required. I should mention that we 
have substantial claims outstanding in 
Australia in reciprocal tax relief. Settlement 
of these will necessitate adjustment of pro 
forma dominion income-tax relief received 
or due to us here. No credit is taken in the 
accounts for these claims until the net 
amount receivable is finally ascertained. 


CHANCELLOR’S VIEW 


In this respect it is interesting to recall 
the Chancellor’s remarks in his Budget 
speech on this vexed question of double 
taxaton, when he stated: 

“Under our existing income-tax law a 
system of relief from double taxation is 
Provided within the Empire, but for tech- 
nical reasons, into which I need not now 
enter, the system does not provide full relief 
against duplicating charges even within the 
Empire,” 
and later added, after announcing the 
douhle taxation treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom: 

First and foremost we desire to come 
to an arrangement with the dominions 
Which, in place of the existing partial relief, 
will give complete relief from double taxa- 
uon within the Empire.” 

his statement is most encouraging, for 
until some agreement is reached for one 
basis of assessment to be adopted, covering 
both Australia and the United Kingdom, 
there can be no accurate computation of 
our tax liabilities, ana a position which now 
is highly unsatisfactory becomes increasingly 
involved. 

_ The Japanese war affects Australia par- 
Ucularly, and it would be unwise to expect 
much, if any, relief from the heavy but 
essary taxation or from lightening of 
restrictions until Japan is destroyed. ’ 
© report and accounts were unani- 
ously adopted. 

A resolution was also passed approving 
he conversion of 224,708 ordinary shares 
a a in the capital of the company 

S . 


THOMAS DE LA RUE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Thomas De La Rue and Company, 
Limited, will be held on the 1st proximo. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr B. C. Westall (chairman and 
managing director) circulated with the report 
and accounts: —I am again able to give a 
good report of the volume of business in 
hand and of the prospects for the year end- 
ing March, 1946. De La Rue Stationers, 
Limited, has again had a satisfactory year. 


The work of our research and development 
department has brought us a considerable 
knowledge in the application of gas to 
industry. An opportunity occurred for us 
to acquire the whole of the capital of the 
well-known old-established firm, Thomas 
Potterton (Heating Engineers), Limited. As 
such a business could not conveniently be 
conducted either in the premises or through 
the sales organisation of Messrs Potterton, 
we decided to form a new company which 
we have entitled De La Rue Gas Develop- 
ment, Limited, by which the new appliances 
will be made. 


PLASTICS COMPANY 


The past year has been a difficult one for 
the Plastics Company. I have already indi- 
cated that the transition from war to peace 
conditions would have an adverse effect upon 
our Plastics Company. This tendency will 
be even more felt in the coming year than 
in the one under review, and we do not 
anticipate that our Plastics factories, even if 
the Pacific war is over earlier than most 
people expect, will be in full production for 
another year. 

On the other hand, De La Rue Insulation, 
Limited, the subsidiary of De La Rue Plastics 
manufacturing laminated material, appears 
likely to get into its full stride in a shorter 
period than its parent company. A new 
factory is being built on a site we acquired 
at Tynemouth, and we hope to be in pro- 
duction there by the end of the current 
financial period, 

Taking the De La Group as a whole, I 
would say that the results for the coming 
year are likely to be satisfactory, and I do 
not think I am being over optimistic if I 
say that our long-term prospects are 
encouraging. 


ADVANTAGES OF FREE COMMERCIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Industry has been and continues to be 
severely hampered by the crushing Excess 
Profits Tax. Indeed, if you look at the 
balance-sheet you will observe that out of a 
total profit of £478,000 the shareholders 
receive not less than £70,000 ; £20,000 is put 
to reserve, the balance carried forward is 
increased by £12,000, and the rest is payable 
to the Chancellor in the form of income-tax 
and Excess Profits Tax. I should be very 
surprised 1f under nationalisation a Govern- 
ment department could earn more than the 
Treasury is taking now. 


Indeed, when one comes to consider the 
success echieved by this company in the past 
twelve years, during which time the profits 
have risen from nil to nearly half a million, 
when one remembers that this result is very 
largely due to the energy and personal initia- 
tion of a very few individuals who have taken 
chances and opportunities in a way that I 
cannot believe would have been taken by a 
Government department, then I think the 
advantages of free commercial enterprise 
become manifest. 
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MINING TRUST, LIMITED 


EARL CASTLE STEWART’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Mining Trust, Ltd. was held 
on July 26, in London, Earl Castle Stewart, 
M.C. (chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 31st 
December, 1944:— 

Income for the year amounted to 
£111,964 and expenditure, including income- 
tax and national defence contribution. 
amounted to £69,034. Net profit was there- 
fore £42,930, which has been applied in 
the reduction of the debit balance on 
income and expenditure account. 


COPPER PRODUCTION 


Mount Isa.—Net profit for the year 
ended June 30, 1944, after deducting from 
gross profit the sum of £A.204,318 for 
imterest on debentures and loans and 
£A.132.920 to cover depreciation on build- 
ings, plant and machinery, amounted to 
£A4.76,980. The value of total metal sales 
amounted to {£A.1,169,363, of which 
£A.234,956 was realised from copper sales. 
The remainder, amounting to £A.934.407 
resulted from sales of silver lead bullion 
and zinc concentrates delivered during pre- 
vious periods bit settled for within the 
twelve months covered by the accounts. 

The Third § per Cent.. Five-Year 
Guaranteed Debenture stock due for re- 
demption on June 30, 1944, was refunded 
by the issue of 44 per Cent. Ten-Year 
Guaranteed Debenture stock in the same 
amount of £500,000 redeemable in tn 
equal annual instalments. 

During the year only copper was pro- 
duced; total copper ore production for the 
period aggregated 268,423 tons; the copper 
content of milling ore at 4.01 per cent. 
was higher than during the preceding 
period and above the average reserve grade 
of 3.75 per cent. The efficiency of the 
flotation section is reflected in the recovery 
of 93.2 per cent. of the copper in the ore. 

In the smelting department total charge 
smelted amounted to 70,670 tons, and re- 
sulted in the production of 21,782 tons of 
matte which in turn was converted into 
10,694 tons of blister copper. 

The reserves of developed and prospec- 
tive lead-zinc ore remain unchanged at 
7,116,740 tons. Copper ore reserves stood 
at 2,361,514 tons of sulphide milling ore 
and 25,702 tons of oxidised siliceous ore. 
Further sampling and _ recalculating in- 
creased the estimated average grade of sul- 
phide ore reserves from 2.‘2 per cent. to 
3.75 per cent. copper. 


THE FUTURE 


After dealing with the other properties in 
which the Trust is interested, the statement 
continues : — 

While the war with Japan is still being 
carried on it is difficult to forecast prospects 
for the future. But from such statistics as 
are available it would appear that the 
demand for lead is likely to be reasonably 
good, and while Mount Isa has a copper 
orebody of undoubted value, it would be the 
desire both of the Mining Trust board and 
of the board of Mount Isa Mines, Limited, 
that Mount Isa should return to the pro- 
duction of lead, zinc and silver as soon as 
practicable. In the meantime, the policy 
which your directors have followed through- 
out the war of accumulating cash resourc:;, 
now amounting to £778,236, places us in 
the position of being able to offer any tem- 
porary assistance which might be required 
by any of the companies in which we are 
interested when they come to make a 


resumption in full of their normal produc- 
tion programmes. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GUEST, KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


4,500,000 MILES OF WIRE 


The annual general meeting of Guest, 
Keen and Nettiefolds, Limited, was held, on 
the 25th instant, at Birmingham. 

Sir Samuel R. Beale, K.B.E., the chairman, 
said that anything like a detailed report © 
their wartime occupation would result in a 
catalogue of figures so astronomical as to be 
practically meaningless. One of the main 
activities of the company was the preparation 
of finished parts consisting of fastening 
devices of various types such as bolts and 
nuts, wood screws, metal thread screws, nails, 
rivets, etc., and there was hardly a piece of 
equipment required for war purposes which 
did not require fastenings of that kind, 
During the war period no less than 4,545-123 
miles of wire, both ferrous and non-ferrous, 
had been converted by their main finishing 
works, not including their allied and sub- 
sidiary companies, into those various parts, 
the bulk of them requiring multiple opera- 
tions to produce the finished part. 

In addition to the wire, some 166,815 tons 
of black, alloy and bright bars had been con- 
verted for the same purpose. Of the wire, 
more than 98 per cent. had been drawn in 
their own works, and some 80 per cent. © 
the actual steel had also emanated from their 
own or associated steel works, while the black 
and bright bars had also been produced in 
their own steel works and rolling mills. In 
all their companies the effort had been on 
a parallel with that example. 


CHANGE OVER TO PEACE 


In the problems of converting production 
from the requirements of war to those of 
peace they were in one respect, anyhow, more 
happily placed than some in that the demands 
made upon them in war had been largely 
for the same sort of products as they had 
made for civil use. They would not be 
confronted with the complete rearrangement 
of plant for peace requirements that was the 
lot of so many They were also fortunate in 
that the immediate demands that must be 
met at home for housing created a normal 
load for their products, as would many 
branches of the export trade, apart from such 
direct exports as they made themselves. | 
. The steady policy of the modernisation, 
particularly in their directly controlled depart- 
ments, had more than justified itself, and 
must be continued. They faced the future 
with more modern works of increased 
capacity, but inevitably with resources avail- 
able for future development somewhat 
depleted—resources which, owing to the 
incidence of wartime taxation, could not be 
replaced out of savings. It remained to be 
seen whether the concessions promised by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would prove 
adequate. 


EFFICIENCY OF COMPANY’S WORKS 


In view of the criticisms of the efficiency 
of this country’s steel works which had been 
made in some quarters, he would like to 
remind shareholders that their thoroughly 
modern Castle Works at Cardiff had been 
completed cnly some three months before 
the outbreak of war in 1939, and in their 
efficiency compared favourably with any, 
either in America or elsewhere. Those works, 
in their turn, were dependent for most of 
their steel supplies from the adjacent Cardiff 
works Guest, Keen, Baldwins, the 
modernisation of which was completed only 
in 1934, and to which the same remarks 
applied. 

They were able to present a satisfactory 
record of profits for the year ended 
March 31st last. They increased their divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock by a modesr * per 
cent. to II per cent. actual, less tax, ‘or the 
year, 

The report was adopted. 


POWELL DUFFRYN, LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn, Limited, was heid, on the 19th in- 
stant, in London. 

Mr Edmund L. Hann (chairman and man- 
aging director), in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit for the year shows an 
improvement of .some £86,000 over that for 
the previous year. A part only of this arises 
from the mining activities of the company, 
the results of which depend to a great extent 
on the operation of the Coal Charges Order. 

Summarising the company’s problems and 
policy, the chairman said: Firstly, we have 
planned and are planning within our own 
Group for large units of production, to be 
worked by the most modern metnods and 
machinery. 

Secondly, we have to extend still further 
and modernise mechanisation in our col- 
lieries, in coal getting, in loading from the 
coal face, and in underground transport, and 
we have to purchase and, where necessary, 
adapt the particular types of equipment 
which are most suitable for our underground 
conditions. 

Thirdly, with the extension of machine 
mining—resulting as is inevitable in the pro- 
duction of dirtter coal—we have to build 
additional washeries and other coal cleaning 
plants in order to satisfy the exacting speci- 
fications of present-day requirements. 

It is for these reasons that I emphasise 
the importance of strengthening the liquid 
position of your company, and the necessity 
for building up substantial reserves to meet 
the cost of reorganisation, development and 
expansion which are essential to our future. 

I would like once more to refer to the 
great success which your company has 
achieved in the production of a manufac- 
tured fuel for use in heat storage cookers 
and other types of closed stoves. This fuel 
is our Phurnacite, which is now universally 
regarded as the most reliable of all fuels for 
the purposes for which it is produced. De- 
mand has now reached a figure so far in 
excess of the supply that we have decided 
forthwith to increase our capacity by 100 per 
cent. 


THE FUTURE 


Your board feel that there is contained in 
the Food Report the only sat'sfactory organi- 
sation of the coal industry for the future. 
Until the political position is clarified you 
will not expect me to make a full statement 
upon the Government’s proposals for the 
future development and conduct of the 
industry. I would, however, go so far as to 
say that we are not opposed to the creation of 
central bodies by the Government and the 
industry, with statutory powers on the one 
hand and responsibilities on the other, to 
ensure that there shall in the future be com- 
plete co-operation between the Government 
and the industry in the proper exploitation of 
the nation’s coal resources. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise the para- 
mount necessity for complete cooperation 
inside the industry. Mining engincers who 
have recently visited the United States have 
been much impressed by the readiness of 
the management and the workmen there to 
work together in adopting new mining 
methods. This approach to problems of 
vital importance to us all is in sharp con- 
trast to that which has so often been found 
in this country, where new methods have 
frequently been met with suspicion and 
obstruction. It is clear that a way must be 
found to remedy this attitude of mind before 
we can gain the tremendous benefits to 
everyone concerned which are available from 
the mechanisation of the coal-mining process. 

I am confident that if this can be achieved 
we shall be able to do much to restore the 
coal mining industry to a condition which 
will enable it to take its proper place in the 
economic life of the country and the export 
trade of the world. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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WILBIAMSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this Com. 

ny was held, on the 25th instant, ip 

ndon, Mr Colin M. Williamson, CBE, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
accounts: —The net profit for the year to 
March 31, 1945, after tax, was £14,556, out 
of which the directors recommend paymen: 
of a final dividend of 124 per cent., less tax. 
making 18} per cent. for the year. 

Important orders have been received for 
air survey equipment for post-war plans, and 
we are now able to devote some of our 
productive capacity to the manufacture of 
photographic and scientific equipment for 
commercial users. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, Limited, was 
held, on the 17th instant, in London, Mr 
John R. Govett (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the stute- 
ment by the chairman which has been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts :—Ir 
will be noted from the directors’ report that 
a small quantity of ore was produced from 
development operations, and the revenue 
from this production and from the arrange- 
ment covering “common usage” of equip- 
ment, resulted in a profit on the mine trad- 
ing account, after debiting the cost of all 
development work, of £3,450. The profi 
and loss account shows a credit of £1,518 
which, in the balance-sheet is deducted from 
the administration and general expenses, 
reducing this debit to £27,000. 


HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this Company was held, on the réth 
instant, at River Plate House, London, E.C., 
Sir Joseph Baill, K.B.E. (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report :— 
A valuation of the quoted securities, on the 
basis of Stock Exchange quotations, at the 
date of the closing of the books showed an 
excess of approximately £30,000 oyer the 
book value, and substantial further advarces 
have taken place since. 

In spite of very onerous taxation, the net 
revenue is approximately the same as that 
for the previous year. On the other hand, the 
amount set aside to provide for the dividend 
is increased by £9,500, an increase which is 
accounted for by the fact that we are now 
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able to pass on to our stockholders dominion | 


income-tax relief for 1943-44 nd 1944-45. 





ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS | 


OF JAVA, LIMITED 


‘ 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting | 


of this Company was held, on the 17% 
instant, in London, Mr W. H. Daukes 
chairman and managing director, presidins. 

The following is an extract from his ci- 
culated statement : —Perhaps it is natural that 
we should be hopeful that before our nex 
report and balance sheet is issued we shil 
have regained possession of our propeftss 
in Java. Mr Denham, Adams 
myself are ready to proceed to Java at tk 
earliest opportunity. In accordance with the 
position we find we shall formulate the cot 
pany’s policy and estimate its cost. 

¢ report and accovnts were adopted. 
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ARGENTINE ESTATES OF 
BOVRIL, LIMITED 


LORD LUKE’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Argentine Estates of Bovril, Lim.ted, was 
held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

The deputy-chairman, Lord Luke, in the 
course of his address, circulated with the 
report, stated:-—I have just returned from 
a visit to the Argentine, where I spent six 
weeks during March and April this year. 
Since my return I have endeavoured to sug- 
gest one or two things that the Argentine 
could do to relieve the general shortage of 
meat, especially in Europe. 


It may be a surprise to many people that 
the local consumption of meat in the Argen- 
tine is three-quarters of their total resources, 
and it might not be unreasonable to ask the 
Argentine people to consume a little less 
themselves, so that others who are sorely in 
need of meat could have at least a regular 
supplv, however small. But that, of course, 
is a thing that can only come from the Argen- 
tine people, who are, I believe. intensely 
eager to play their proper part and do their 
share in world reconstruction as a full partner 
with the United Nations. 


There are other measures, of a rather 


longer-term nature, which could in due time 


increase cattle stocks. One of these would be 
to terminate, as a temporary measure, the 
killing of young cattle for veal, at any rate 
as regards potential breeding stock. Another 
measure, which I am glad to say has recently 
been given effect to, is the doing away with 
the penalty which, up till quite recently, 
cattle producers have been subjected to in 
that their fat stock over a certain weight 
received a lower price. The effect of this will 


be to induce producers to grow rather heavier 
animals. 





OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 19th instant, 
in London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairrnan) said he 
was glad to be able to record that once again 
the profit on trading and rentals, after pro- 
viding for depreciation showed a further in- 
crease over last year’s figures of £47,479. 
The year under review had brought no 
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diminution in the demand for beer, and all 
their breweries had been working to capacity. 

One of their chief concerns had been the 
securing of sufficient brewing materials to 
meet their requirements. There was a world 
shortage of malt and hops, and South Africa 
was still unfortunately to some extent depen- 
dent on imports of both. Owing to delay in 
securing shipments of malt, fairly drastic 
rationing of supplies of beer to civilians had 
been, and still was, necessary. He was glad 
to say, however, that they had been able to 
meet their commitments to the military in 
full. Owing to the limitation of exports from 
the Union to Rhodesia, their supplies to cus- 
tomers in that countiv had also to be 
curtailed. 

During the year one of their directors, Mr 
E. C. Ruggles-Brise, visited South Africa. 
He had reported very favourably on the con- 
dition of business in all of the company’s 
branches in that country. 

The profit on trading and rentals for the 
year amounted to £815,161. Provis.on for 
taxation took £615,000, leaving a _ net 
profit of £162,661, and the directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 11 per cent. on_ 
the ordinary shares, less tax at §s. 2d. in the 
£, making a total distribution of 16 per cent. 
for the year, an increase of I per cent. on last 
year’s distribution. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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in 5.E. 1944 50 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t 
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1944, the authorities made no call on TDR’s, and there were no 
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mavurities. Thus the only ‘‘ fresh ’ money to be found for the Treasury 
was the {20 million excess payments on bills—next week the excess 
drops to £10 million, and in the following week will disappear altogether, 
unless the total offered is raised above £130 million, which is unlikely. 
Despite the moderateness of the Treasury requirements, bank calling 
for the make-up was heavy, and on at least two days the discount 
houses were unable to balance their books without recourse to the 
special buyer. Official purchases are understood to have been on a 
fairly substantial scale, and on Wednesday the scarcity of short bills 
in the hands of the market led the authorities to extend their purchases 
to October dates. 

The special buying is reflected in the Bank Return in a rise in 
Government securities by £23 million, which, despite an expansion in 
the circulation, has raised bankers’ balances by £18 million to the 
high level of £229 million. The note efflux of £4-6 million is again 
above the comparable 1944 movement, and marks the beginning of 
the peak holiday demands. 


MONEY RATES. LONDON.—The ‘ollowinz rates remained unchanged between 
18th and July 25th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 5% October 26, 1939). 


jus 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 


days, 14°: 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans 
1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit at call, 4%: at aotice, }%. 


Exchange Rates.—The loliowing rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchaage:' 


between July 18th and July 25th. (Figures in bracket: are par of exchange.) 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-05}; mail transfers 4-024-033. Canada. $ (4°s6} 
4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. 17-30-40. French 


Francs (25 *22%, 
Sweden. Krona (18 -159) T.T. 16 -85-95. 

Escudos (110) 99 +80-100 +20 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. 


Empire. Francs 199{-200}. ‘ p. 8-81-85. 
Dutch West indies. Florin (12°11) 7-58-62. 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40 -2-04; 
34-56% cr. (buying), Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England tor Clearinz Ofjices. 
Turkey. Piastre: 520. Waly. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The tollowinz rates remained unchanged between July 18th and July 25ta 


E Piastres (97}) 973-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174§-18 4d. Belgian 
ae bon 16,4 Ching’ National $334. team. Rl 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force tor Chile. Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which ao rate 
ot exchange is quoted in London. 


Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


‘; | 














New York | uly July july July July July | July 
on or 19 20 21 23 24 25 
Cables :— | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London ....... | 40338 4034§ 4034 § 403§ 40338 4033§ 4033 § 
Montreal...... | 90-810 90-975 90-810 90-875 90°875 90-810 90-875 
=r | 24-89 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 23°50 | 23-50 23-50 
Buenos Aires .. 24 -90* 24 -90* 24-89% | 24-92% 24-92% 24-92% | 24-92* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-25 5°25 5-25 § +25 5-25 5:25 | 5-25 
PED ic cin sin sce 07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4:07 | 4-07 4-07 
Barcelona ..... + 9°25 | 9°25 | 9°25 9-25 9-25 | 9-25 9°25 
Stockholm .... | 23°86 | 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 
; ee * 
* Official Buying Rate 25-78. + Free Rate. § Basic. 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 
woos hielteaind elie illite - ' caumaiia 
June, Feb. | Mar., | Apr., | May, | June, 
1944 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 1945 





142-5 143-9 143-9) 143-9. 143-9, 143-9 
95-6 100-4 97 -4 | 
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eee 104-6 | 100-0 | . 
Notes in circulation............. 1-4) 1-3 | 1:3 1-3 | 1°3 1+3 
-urrent, deposit and other ac- | 
aS BR ee eae 4,100 -2 4,404-9 4,459-4 4,524-7 | 4,616 -7 | 4,751 -4 
Total liabilities............- 14,399-7  4,654-7 | 4,705 “0 | 4,769 -9 | 4,859-3 | 4,994-7 
. LTT 
WE Sbbb nets vesesbepsackenneee 427 -0 454-8 463-8 | 471-4 482-3 493-6 
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NE cos osave a paweeuae lees 179-4, 144-6 | 141-7, 144-3| 140-9; 180-5 
UT OOOO oc ccvkcccdsanecdec 184-7 187-7 180-1 1796 196-4 | 1953 
NE. va xvcwsvpeernstaseeee 202-4 139-6) 148-8 109-4) 120-4) 134-7 
Treasury deposit receipts ........ 1,245°5 | 1,638-5 | 1,681-0 1,820-5 | 1,881-5 | 1,958 +5 
pb io 6 ioc ccestiecsed /1,169-2 | 1,159-9 | 1,153-0 | 1,139-7 | 1,125 -6 | 1127-5 
Loans and Advances ............ | 770-3 | 759-4) 770-7 | 739-4) 749-1) 761-0 
Investments in affiliated banks...| 24-1 | 24-2) 24-2| 24-2 | 24-2 24-2 
Cover for acceptances, premises, | 
WOR, Sudoc ae ab shvenenb bobwabans 137-1 146-0 «141-7 141-4 138-9 | 139-4 


Total assets..seveeeeeeeeee-|4,389-T |4,654-7 |4,708-0 |4,769-9 | 4,859-5 | 4,994-7 
—— ne 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The “ Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended July 24th. The crops 
en was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 


Children’s Clothing Coupons.—Although the next issue of clothing 
coupons cannot be used until September Ist a concession has been 
made for children. They will be able to spend the ten supplementary 
coupons, which are part of their ration, from August Ist. 


Fish Landings.—During June, 990,141 cwts. of fish of British taking 
were landed in Great Britain. The value of the fish was £,537,265. 


THE ECONOMIST, July 28, 1945 


These figures compare with the landings in June, 1938, , 

1,895,323 cwts., of the value of £1,309,930. For the first six month. 

of 1945 landings amounted to 3,507,597 Cwts., compared with 

9,704,316 cwts. in the same period of 1938; the:r respective Values 
ere £9,704,316 and £7,618,873. 


Engineering Standards.—The Combined Production and Resource, 
Board announce that a conference in Ottawa on the unification of 
engineering standards has been arranged for September 24th. It wi 
be attended by delegations from Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States. It will be the third in a series held in the last two years, |, 
is hoped that differences in practice among the three countries wil] b- 
reduced still further. 


Insurance Share Index.—Insurance shares continue to rise in valye 
Our index, which is based on an investment of £1,000 in 1973 jp 
each of 23 representative securities, shows a gain of 3.9 per cent jin 
the last six months. The advance is fairly general, 16 offices recording 
increases in prices, four registering no change and only three a decline 
Among individual shares, Equity and Law have been staging a rapij 
recovery from the heavy fall experienced in 1940 and 1941 ang 
Prudential, which until recently have held back from the gener 
advance because of fears of the effect of social security legislation, 


now record a gain in six months of nearly 13 per cent. Pheenix shares 
have increased their value by over 9 per cent, on a particularly good | 


set of accounts, and Royal have also been strong following the decision 
to make the shares fully paid by a transfer from free reserves. 


(1913 = 1,000) 
June Dec. June Dec. June 
Company 30, 31, 30, 31, 30, 

1943 1943 1944 1944 1945 
NE. dice iakaseneensteseh eae" 1,995 2,121 2,268 2,247 2,26 
Dn cisbacks<see>ene0eeaeanes 3,301 3,428 3,619 3,587 3,587 
a 4,529 4,780 | 5,126 4,717 4,938 
Commercial Union .........-...0-5 3,646 3,918 4,245 4,299 4,435 
Employers’ Liability .............. 2,613 2,658 2,901 2,883 3,099 
Sy OE CT 040k vecccsessvence 1,980 2,351 2,640 2,887 3,341 
i. 5. ack iv neue ceue 14,000 14,165 14,833 15,500 16,667 
Rn Chaba be esa ae aes 3,507 3,455 3,629 | 3,757 3,763 
Legal and Genetal, . ..0:i 00. cee sie saes 7,924 8,278 9,126 9,426 9,2 
Life Assn. of Scotland ............. | 1,783 | 2,223 2,187 2,259 2,282 
London and Lancashire............ 4,154 4,385 4,769 4,731 5,039 
London Assurance .............005 | 2,717 2,814 3,105 3,056 3,325 
North British & Merc. ............. | 4,968 5,159 5,541 | 5,541 5,478 
CJ. ein<ssabwinnweebes Guns | 2,089 | 2,089 2,239 2,119 | 2,269 
od < onus 4.5 ene abun 3 e-aemiainen | 1,911 1,996 2,148 2,029 | 2,216 
0 eee epers P< | 2,158 | 2,206 | 2,398 2,446 2,758 
ED ov cctpbanerecssbe< 4,313 | 4,313 4,559 | 4,744 | 4,929 
oo ae 3011 | 3011 3,355 | 3,441 | 3,65 
Sosttion Life ... 16600 64034054050) 2,640 3,118 | 3,090 3,146 3,14 
Scottish Union and Nat. ........... _ 3,401 4,067 4,141 4,289 | 4,289 
PD »ccssnegaeiuststvoussekad 2,844 | 2,800 3,120 3,244 5,360 

2,468 | 
3,605 | 





“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927= 100) 


eeeeeee 


Cereals and Meat 
Foods 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. + Revised figures. 


ELT cs 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 


suis | 
First Day of . Fuel and | Other 
Month | Food | Rent | Clothing Light | Items 

| 


a 

















; ete sae ery | Sip ine Oe oe = 
Weights:| % | 2 | ihe toy 12} 

ieiamandinns thine tinitaiamdnaneaenimccnpiiniliis A ame | | —_ 
Sept., 1939........ keen Le | 162 | 208 | 182 179 155 
1940 (annual aver.)...... | 166 164 | «0295 «=| 219 187 
Cee Fy 164 | 380-385} 228 230 | 1% 
eee Moe) ee 160 164 | 395-400} 240 265 200 
ee a ae 166 164 345 244 291 1% 
NE RE eee 168 164 345 252 291 200 
A Oe ret 168 164 345 253 291 200 
1 AE ay RRS REG Oy E> 169 164 345 253 291 201 
May 1945............ j 168 165 | 345-350/ 275 291 205 
Juve Se eer 170 166 | 345-350! 275 291 204 
Pe nee 176 ao cia | pe icy 

—| 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 28, 1945 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 21, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £54,462,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 496,835,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds of £225,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of {2,687,334 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£845,388,000 against £1,007,346,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Rati- | pon | acon |, rt 
Revenue mate, 7 _— | Week Week 
1945-46) 4, to | ended ended 
July | July | Joy | Jay 
22, | 121, 944 1945 
; 2944 | 1945 | 
- _ cE -e penta - — on - 
ORDINARY | | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ...-- 1350000) 232,179 253,769 23,472 21,434 
SapAeR soc eceee | 80,000} 7,834) 8,40 330, 210 


Fstate, etc., Duties 115,000) 35,330 35,168 3,050 2,630 
Stamps.....+eees | 13,000, 3,702 6,771, 1,100 1,500 
ND.....--++* 41 599,000 , -8:280 9,398, 540 610 
pestis Ome 137,999 113,433, 7,908) 6,833 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000 80 % |. ae 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000) 425,404 427,037 36,400 33,217 




















Customs...+++ .| 589,000 177,790 175,172) 13,180 10,399 
Excise ..cscccces 541,000 136,000 143,200 5,805 6,105 
Total Customs & | | | | 

Racks is..s00s 1130000 313,790 318,372 18,985 16,504 

ce | ES | E | ES | RSS 

Motor Duties ....| 30,000 2,675 6,655 oe fF 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts).....- eee 


4,850, 850, 930 2. | ct 
1,000, 270 = 260) 8. |e. 


11,500' 2,183 3,638 


Wireless Licences) 
Crown Lands... .| 
Receipts from Sun- 

dry Loans..... | re os 
Miscell. Receipts. . 851 4,741 


SELF-BALANCING | 

P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100; 34,250; 33,250, 2,500 2,200 

BM as cvscdends 3379100 799,718 808,023 58,736 56,662 
i i 


re masiinceme 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 














| Besti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate,{, 1 ac 1. .|.. 
1945-46, ABST APTI | Week | Week 
Y te "1 te ary | Tale 
| July | July 
| July | July | “og | “21, 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE 
nt. & Man. of| 
Nat. Debt. «++ +| 465,000! 125,847 126,291, 1,450) 6,419 
ayments to N.,| | 
iteland........ | 11,000, 1,992) 2,139) ... ove 
Dther Cons. Fund! | | 
Services....... | 8,000; 3,225 3,626 ... | 506 
Otad ....ceesees 484,000 131,064 132,056) 1,450 6,925 
Upply Services. ./5084817 1638890 1485418/107750) 89,910 
ae ee (5568817 1769954 1617474 109200, 96,835 


ae a 
ELF-BALANCING 


0. & Brdcasting 114,100} 34,250, 33,250, 2,500, 2,200 


ee 


De itt 5682917 1804204 1650724 111700 99,035 
| } | 


! 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
h excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
eventie, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
Penditure under “ Total a Services” instead of 
ing shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
ction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
259,942 to £2,721,974, the other operations 
bt the week (no longer shown separately) 
creased the gross National Debt by 
55,078,242 to £23,245 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
ar Risks Insurance Pah, Rs 0 ka wines cd.es 10,000 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
erseas Trade Guarantees............ Teese hs 20 
Baad. SP eee 200 





FLOATING DEBT 


: (£ millions) 


















Ways and 
a y Means Trea 7 
hai "4 vances sury aed 
| Bank | POS! ing 
Ten- | 4, Public | of by | Debt 
der Depts. | Eng- Banks 
| land 





PE ew 
uly 1430.0 Not i) 
1045, | ot available 


April 21 1430-0 ee 
» 28 (1430-0) 2203-7) 571-4] 8-5 1995+5| 6209-0 
May 5 |1440-0 | Not available 
12 1460 -0 


” 19 |1480-0 ait 
, §26 1500-0) 2173-4 
June 2 |1520- 


| ” ” | 

| 558 +2 |'10+2 "| 2063-0) 6304-9 
» 9 1540-0 

| 

| 


Not available 
»” ” 


” 


» 23 1580 0) | ec ~ } 
2} 596 +4 136-5 "| 2075-5 | 6496 - 
Not available 


~ 


» 14 1640-0) 
+» 21 1660-0) _ 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 





Per 
Amoun Average Cent. 
I i a hg | Rate Allotted 
Tender ‘. : of Allot- at 
} , pplie ; ment Min. 
| Offered a Allotted| Rate 
% 
1944 l d. 
jal 21 | 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 6 
April 20 110-0 244-3 | 110-0 | 20 2-24 | 24 
» 27 120-0 | 227-3! 1200} 20 0-17 | 24 
May 4 130-0 255-2, 130-0) 19 11-85 30 
» Ll. 130-0 226-2 | 1300! 20 0-13 | 40 
' 18 130-0) 218-0 | 130-0! 20 0-24 | 44 
» 2 1300 | 222-7 | 130-0| 20 0°37 41 
June 1 130-0 | 244-4) 1300) 20 0-12 32 
» 8 130-01 238-7 | 130-0; 20 0-04 32 
» 15 | 130-0 232-2 1300, 20 0-39 | 39 
» 22 130-0 222-7) 1300 19 11-68 36 
» 29 130-0 222°5 | 1300 20 0-78 48 
July 6 130-0 215-0 1300 20 0-54 48 
» 13 130-0 230-7 130-0, 19 11-85 36 
20 130-0 | 229-1 130-0 +19 11-99 38 


On July 20, applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on mentee. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 38 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions ot Treasury Bills 
are being offered for jy 27. For the week ended July 28 
the banks will be as for no Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 











(g thousands) : 
3% 39 24% 

po er N.S.C. Defence Sores War Bonds 

. Bonds Bonds (1954-6) 
ae Pe ee eee ed 
May 15 | 5,007 1,616 3,118 | on 

» 22 | 3,085 1,600 6,403 eee 

: | 3,816 1,814 3,395 a 
June 5 | 3,888 1,693 4,836 cop 

» 12 | 3,694 1,889 7,939 és 

» 19 | 4,348 1,698 | 5,259 16,561 

» 26 4,001 1,443 | 4,046 5,755 
July 3 3,883 1,600 | 59,914 12,505 

i, 3,548 2,946 | 7,812 10,484 

a. a ie 2,102 {| 8,175 6,581 

» 24 oo | wo | 6092 5,529 
Totals | 

to date _|1,407,243° | _829,075° | 2,077,5051§ 67,4152 _ 

* 295 weeks. t 238 weeks. t 6 weeks. 

§ Including all Series. 
Interest tree loans received by the Treas up to 


July 25th amounted toa total value of £71,880;090. Up 
to June 30 principal of Savings Certificates to the amount 
£238,270,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. New 


York market price of the silver remained at 443? cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a Re .& 
78 13 137 10 
9 7 139 2 
Market closed. 
135 «68 
78 #9 ae <% 
78 #7 135) «(0 





141 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 25, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 1305,718,741 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,257,196 
partment .. 44,529,092 | Other Secs.... 722,212 
Silver Coin ... 5,492 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1350 000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 


1350,247,833 1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 4 
Props’ Capita! 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 250,662,764 
DNs arden dae 3,381,823 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,342,870 | Discounts and 
ee Advances... 1,823,578 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 12,974,697 
Bankers..... 229,050,079 —_———- 
Other Accts... 53,582,571 14,798,275 
ee 44,529,092 
282,632,650 | Gold & Silver 
eee 920,212 
310,910,343 310,910,343 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


1944 1945 





| 


July | July | July July 
. 3 


c_e. eS 


Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation ..... |1136 -8|1298 -0)1301 +1)1305 -7 
Notes in banking depart- | | } 

13-4) 52+3} 49-2) 44- 





MENE ceeveccecreereses 5 
Government debt and | | 
securities® .....eeee0+ |1149+2)1349 -3)1349 -3)1349 -3 
Other securities......... | 0°8) O°7) O-7} 0-7 
GOR iis cccewedvecess ° 0-2) O-2) O-2) O02 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 168/- 172/3| 172/3\ 172/3 
Banking Dept. : 
its : | | 
_ eee eens 7-7, 8 8) 11-0} 10-3 
ee 199-8) 219-0) 210-9} 229-1 
CORR. Sock ch isecevess 55-4) 52-7) 52-7) 53°6 
a ers pnee cabedee | 262 +9} 280-5; 274-7) 293-0 
Securities | 
Government............ 249-3; 227-9} 227-3) 250-7 
Discounts, etc........00. 4-7 39 2:1 1-8 
TREE cecenvecesdaccves"| 20) 250 13-9 13-0 
Total cccvccccccccccces 266 +5) 245-0} 242-4) 265-5 
Banking dept. res.........+ 14°5 53 “4 50 +2 45-4 
y f 0 
40 /o {Oo o 
to ca seeveceus 54 19-0) 18-2) 15-5 








* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 

















Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

July July July July 

22, 21, 22, 21, 

1944 | 1945 1944 1945 

Working days :— 6 6 171 170 
irmi i ahve 1,750 1,465 | 52,806 | 50,385 
Bradford.......... ,069 1,089 | 51,120 | 51,502 
eee ° 717 694 | 18,867 19,887 
Ties <nnie son 594| 700 | 17,509 | 20,546 
LEE 0 inv:40:05 008 939 | 997 | 33,827 | 35,113 
Leicestet is. cecis one 990 1,047 | 24,0 25,594 
Live Detene Seite 4,329 5,481 | 148,426 | 152,358 
Man OOM. 0c: sfs bine 2,940 | 3,047 »4 99,073 
Newcastle......... 1,831 1,885 | 50,436 | 51,109 
Nottingham....... 383 | 483 | 12,120 | 13,906 
Sheffield .......... 1,144! 978 | 27,971 | 27,669 
Southampton. ..... 146 | 184 4,412 5,694 
12 Towns......... 16,832 18,050 | 539,992 552,836 
WE oe ioe oe Sets 235,905 


7,394 7.645 | 224,537 
j | 


ar 


it 
en 


fo 


ar: 


“72 USF.R. Baxxs | By | “July y | July | 3 | July 
20 5, 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL aes 








Resources 19, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due) 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 
frosh Treasury «020000408 | 18,453, 17,544) 17,364 17,366 
Tofval reserves .......6000++ | 19,164 18, 054) 18, 053, 18,051 
Ton: al cash resérves......... 287' 202 202) 206 
$ atal US. Govt. secs. ...... 14,556 21,745) 21,544 21,613 
‘yotal loans and secs. .... ‘| 14,600. 21,787) 21,620) 21,743 
Tota! resources .......000.. 35. 827, 42,146) 41, $62) 42,217 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......65. 18, 981. 25,101) 23, 151! 23,176 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... | 1,500 1,700! 1,400 1,230 _ 
Mr. bank res. dep. .........| 12,754 14,722) 14,570, 14,660 
Govt. deposits .......ee00+- “4 360 667) 585 690 
Total deposits ..........0-. 14,911 17, 036: 16,772: 16,902 
Total liabilities ............ | | 35, 827) 42, 146, 41, 881 42,217 
og ee |56 -5%'45 0% 45° 2% 45 -0% 


Bask axpo Treasury | | 
RESOURCES ! | | 


Monetary gold stock........ | 21,047 20, 213 20,214 20,213 
‘Treasury & bank currency. . ‘| 4.109 4,145, 4,145) 4,144 
ge | 99,531.26, 34 26, 932 26,901 — 
Monev in circulation........ ; 22,5. L 2 Gold coin & bul! Bs 444 
Treasury cash and dep. .. -- 12 2,708 2,952 2,815, 2, 964 ceeeaie = ( ee ‘ | 128 


Balances abroad 
Sterling securities... 

Ind. Govt. rup. secs... 
luvestiments 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 
| AR soe | Jey] = 





> oo 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 
Oe... scxuhe keeidbatonen 2-65 2-65 2-65 2-64 ‘ 
British Govt. secs. ...... e+e] 24-13; 28 67) 28-67 28-67 Deposits : 
Sterling balances.........+- 1- 1¢ 1 m7 1 32, 1-26 Banks 
LIABILITIES Reserve ratio 
Notes in circulation .......- -| 28° 16 328 89, 52 +9: 2 32-91 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS a 


000’s omitted 
—————— 





en aa j 


Barclays 











fn peerrpeesnepnneinae 


JUNE, 1945 Bank 
Ltd. 
Date 30th 
ASSETS £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 99,357 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland...........-+- eee 33,168 
Ttems in Transit. ........-..cccccce ous 
Money at Call aad Short Notice 20,414 
iis Tledented. c.....scele'scvcceens 17,621 
Treasury Deposit Receipts.......... 436,000 
SOU CRNOE io 5 eC A eke ee cca rtiecves pcdsebeseeonse 212,582 
Advances to Customers and other A/cS.......00ceeseeeee 162,354 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 11,154 
Rank Prashias ARMOR AS 6. a0 iss o Ode nthe d0cbnedn tse 7,936 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 6,221 
ib 006,807 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts 10 -26 
LIABILITIES 
Copal PUB Wi oss ig ca0i oc cscs cvccnesns Secesccvoces 15,858 
Pbeer es Peas Sec s.ce sh sv eccsvcensccscsee ecworccees 11,250 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts..... ecccecesdccoe | Meenee 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc........... ecqenshbabeo weer 
Notes in Circulation...........cccee eocccevccccece 


Notes issued 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BANK—Miltion £A’s 





ASSETS 


Gold and English ster 
Other coin, bullion, etc 
Cail Money, Leadon 
Seerts. and Treas. bills ... 
Discounts and advances 


LIABILITIES 





LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation. . 
Govt.. 


ee eee ew ee weeny 


Coutts 


& Co. 


sh 


4,583 





006 207 | 47,525 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on June 6th. 
Ofticial sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on June 6th. 


Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus commis] 
of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 

Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 5 ti 

U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 

Sight walling a rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on June 4th. 


Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Dec. 5th. 
Peru Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on May 23rd, 1945. 
* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
London on Australia and N.Z.* 

















Buying Selling Buying Selling 
+Aus-| oo: ; jAus- | 

| Australia N.Z. toate | +N.Z.| tAustralia | tN.Z. | tralia | tN.Z. 
CA vccovl be oe 125 | 124% 125 cor | 125 

| Ord. Air | Ord. | Air Air | Ord. ’ Ord. 

Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail Mail 
a i) nf) (§) () (§) 
Sight ..... | 126 12 a 1 125%! 124%) 124%, 124% } 1253 | | 12438 
30 days...} 127 ‘it 1 126 ese ° 124 | 1244 i 123 | 125% | 1242; 
60 days...| 1274) 127 aah 1274 | 1278 | |. 1234 | 123 Tee 1a | 124" 
90 days...} | 1284) 1284 128 %,| 127% | 127 ace | 123) t | 123 | tae | 15 





eee eee eee ewee 





oe 


j 
| 


| July | et June June | July 


18, | 25, 2, 
| 1946 | 1945 1945 | 1945 
49-29, 50-85 50-85) 50 -86 
13-95, 23-21) 22-60: 22-92 
(111 -96/133 -93.137 -02 94-87 


- -|229 01/271 -74,273 -57 508 -05 


28-74 19-70, 20-88, 20-86 
i j j 
aero 


j 


19] -24 185 -00 185 -74.185 -21 
Deposits, etc.......+ Kadetnd 185 -92.19] -64 199 -04 19] -25 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Miltion rupees 


} | | 


| July | = | June | June July 
6, 


22, | 29, 


| asda | 19 1945 | 1945 ; 1945 | 1945 


District | 


Bank 
Ltd. 


_ 50th 


a3 
18,527 
5,837 | 

a 
7,004 | 
5,591 
67,000 
57,014 
21,116 | 


2,744 | 
— 


186,138 138 


[tesa 7 





| Australia and N. Zz. on London 








Since Apel 7, ali bills on Australia will be ae at sea mail rates only. Bills ‘will 


sh $0 days, 126 


: 60 days, 126 


be sent by air mail on payment of 


appropriate 
©All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. 


§ Via Durban. eee Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, ing 
90 (N. tan sug 1254; 30 days, 1 


60 days, 127}; ys, 1273 
2H {plus postage). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


PETS EHO (cent): £102 (30 daysly Emad (0 Oar. ° fis 
for T.T.; fou (sight); £1028, (30 day) j 
Bes reset il pl 
a in tite 
a 2 908 for per ing Ss sigh 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


ad 1 


°° dass. Gant For 


are £100} for South 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S, $: 


approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. 


444 4440~«C«dAA 448 
147; 152) 153) 152 


1,745, 3,864 3,884 3,951 5,951 
8.283, 10° 293) 10.293, 10.293 10343 
578, 
11], 2,176 2,177 


578 578 578 578 
2,129, 2,058 


| 


i 


9,319 11,565! 11,338 11,370) 11,389 
754 2,794, 
984: 

92 -5%, 


2,931 3,026; 2,984 
918 865 792 825 


93 7% 93 6% 95 6% /93 6" 











Colombia* 
Ecuador* 
Guatemala 
Nicaragua* 


El Salvador 
Venesucia* 


cordobas per 


Changed From To 












THE ECONOMIST, July 28, 1945 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million a's 




























_—- er ~;° 


June | June | | Jume | , June 


5, omnes 1948 | 1945 | 1945 | 1K: 
Gold coin and bullion ......) 91 -77 104 -59, 104-49 106 +54 “Hiz 
Bills discounted ........... | 22-20 27-65 26-14 96. > 
luvest. aud other assets... .. | 87-09, 93-62) 94- 05) 95. 84 


} 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ........ 50 +55! 62 - 33 60-52 59.47 


Deposits : Government ..... | 6+32 8-58) 5-99 8.) J00) 
Bankers. ........ 1134- *T6, 146 -77,/150 -23 15). 35 9a 
RES | 7-07! 6-69} 7-02 7.4 102; 

Reserve ratio.........c0..-- (46 4°, i ‘T% 46 - ‘7% 47> 1%, at 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million Swiss Frs. 


pS sqEEEESSREE eT nee — 


| | 
| July | June |) June une | 
POMC ee | 


er OP 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 | 1945 Fi 1091 
Od icé.. wecemeu 14423-54773 -8.464] -3 4626 3.4627.) | % 
Foreign exchange....) 87-4, 121-1, 131-7, 112-2 1134 
Discounts, etc. ...... | 44-6 357-8 78-5 51-3 51-3 
Advances. ........6. | 16-1 15-5 30-7, 43-7 ib " 
Securities. ......20.. 64:2) 63:7) 63-7) 63:7) 634 igh 


LIABILITIES 


| 
[et me 
ior od i thos wo 
Notes in circulation. .'2970 -3,3450 -5 3435 -0 
Other sight liabs..... /0000 -0:1610 -0:1242 -2 


' 


3521 -5 3473. 
2)1102 -0.11214 


105} 
114} 














Senbielis aSepintlancthwastilig 106 
105} 
00} 
94} 
a | asereice | aputiond’| Masigess | National West- | Williams | Coe 
7 Ss 8 ae F. ms vO i 
a —_ | — | oo. National — = , Deacon's | Agee we 
: | Ban ank Bank , ot 
& Co Ltd | Ltd. Ltd. | ey Ltd. | Ltd | gate 72 
Soth_ | 30th | 30th_| Soh} Soth SS {sot | 3orm | i 
ee ae i | a 28} 
2 £ é f 57 
6,822 | 88,206 | 22, 001 110, 664 | é 299 | | 64, 952 | 64.318 7,887 | 495,66 Hy 
; 60} 
2,477 | 35.218 | 8,696 | 30,725 | 254 | 21,242 | 23,885 4,528 | 167,17 154 
10,433 25,510 9,999 | 41,896 | 12,657 | 23,706 | 32,124 4,277 | 195,33 — 
1,800 30,087 4,698 | 35,363 | 831, 19,252 | 16,142 1,322 | 134,70) " 
9,000 | 358,000 | 87,000 | 440,000 | 1,000 | 250,000 | 254,000 | 30,000 | 1,938.50) mb 
22,695 | 197,456 | 51,324 | 235,854 | 25,633 122,195 | 161,812 | 25,529 | 1,127.40 
12,804 | 117/885 | 321271 | 164/603 | 13.606 | 117/972 | 98,419} 12,262 | 760,97 igh 
3,946 | 26,828 7,185 | 15,533 | 270 | 12,152 | 14,873 2,113} 9807 
695 6,842 2,887 8,450 | 432; 6,684 4,778 872 | 41.2% 45} 
tes 3,779 8,679 | S 2,514 2,992 oe 1 ne 134 
a ee —,—— |__| —_—-— 03 
70,672 | 903,165 | 226,061 (1,091,767 | 60,982 | 640,669 | |_873,543 | 87, 590 | 4,994,719 : 
—_————— peeeneenmsee wo ee ee 24 
10-53! 10°38 | ‘ . 11-10; 10-66) 10-05| 9-55 | 108 0) 
———— ---——  - — -_— 24} 
62 
1,060 | 15,810 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 | 78.18 
850 | 10,500 1,220 9,479 9,320 1,000 } 65,705 q 
64,816 | 850,017 56,771 | 609,559 | 639,811 | 82,602 | 4,751.4 0 
3,946 | 26,828 | 270 | 12,152 | 14.873 2,113 | 98,07" 27 
oe 10 | 1,221 a ove 19 sos Lil 19} 
70,672 | 903,165 | | 226,061 |1,091,767 ak 60,982 | 640,669 rs 343 | 87,590 | 4,994 9/- 


——— 


ati tala ach te ae eee 


Changed From 0 


% % % 

June 28, "41 2h =| Madrid........ July 18,°35 5 $ 

April 10,°45 11 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8, °44 4 

Feb. 1°35 6) 5 Oslo........... May .12, "40 ; 

April 9°40 4 34) | Paris 2.2222. vee Jan. 20,45 oF 

- Jan. 25, 40 2) 2 | Pretoria <4... June 2, "41 : 

° , aneiro.. a P oe 

Budapest. .... Oct. 22°40 4 3 Rome apie May is 5 ‘ 

Calcutta....... Nov. 28°35 3) 3 | Sofa.......... Sept. 1 g00 6 4 
Chtle.......... June 15, '3{ $, fie | Stockholm... May 29, "41 3 1 
6b | Zurich......... Nov. 25,°3 2 4 1 
mhagen.... Oct. 15, "40 4 Tokio ; if 1 
Helsingfors ts Dec. 3, 34 4 4 meer esese . eee o- yj l 
Lisbon......... an, 12,°44 3 Wellington..... July 20,°41 2 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, "42 1 _ Dublin ........ Oct. 26,'39 4 it 
a 5 
) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons nd aes es 
8 The rate for advances secured by Government securities alan as tn or callable ie he yie 
one year, and for discounts and advances secured bv eligible paper, re holder 


1 per cent 








ne 


45 

“4 
lt 
) 


ae oS YS 
> ie os oe me 
2a 


July 
i, 
1945 


1134 
51-5 
183 
654 


4734 
L211 


zere- 
gate 


f 
495,616 


167,17) 
13,3 36 
195,538 
54,707 
938,50) 
127,485 
‘760,987 
98.077 
412% 
24,18 


—_—— 


1,994,719 


ee i 


ce et “Ge anaes ae ae OS 


awit wyoo gee 
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THE LCONOMIST, July 28, 1945 


LONDON ACTIVE 


Prices, 

Jan. 1 to July 24 
1945 
High Low 
84 81} 
gy 1095 
102} 101% 
038 1028 
107m ©1053 
j00} 997 
99% © 975 

yo2t 102 
101% 1004 
115g 113} 
103% 1013 
Wl} 1005 
}024, 101% 
1023 100} 
Oli 101% 
101 =—:100} 
1024 100 
Wl, 998 
101 100 
1144 «112? 
1034j 1024 
105} :103) 
ay 94} 
Prices, 
Year 1944 
High | Low 
105} 99} 
4} 1123 
106-103} 
105} = -103} 
300} 98; 
10) 99} 
94 93 
100} 99 
106, 104 
96} 88 
72 57 
50} 39} 
&2} 51 
28) | 20) 
Sih | 44 
94 | «(89h 
60} | 41 
15} 634 
76 70 


Irices, 


jan. 1 to July 24 
1945 


High | Low 


45} 
134 
60} 


35 
10} 

7? 
8 


2213 154 
tO} | 50) 
244 \ 117 

62} | 51 

33 25 
65 | 50} 
0 | 64 
27 6} «(2) ; 
| 69} 


ms 
380" 


j 
| 
| 
i 


Ht 
' 





"sai non Y a A, * Yi ield B,* Prices, 
= ‘ J uly uly uly Jul | Jan. lto July 24 
Name of Security 17 24 « bd a ae y 
1945 1945 1945 1945 Hi —— 
igh | Low 
British Funds* fo Cae a 7 _ 
Consols 24% 833 833 110 0 $ 0 1 } 61/3 {| 51/9 
Consols 4°% (alter 1957). 1l0xd) 1104xd 1 1 4 += 312 8 | 54/3. 48/13 
Conversion 2}% 1944-49 .. 1024 102} 01210 | 28h W/- 26/3 
Conversion 3°6 1948-53... 103 %& 103% 1 210 218 10 11/9 9/7 
Conv. 3)% (after 1961).... 106 1063 = 3.6 6 } 26/3 21/6 
Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950... 100% 100} 016 8 11411 (100/75 91/9 
Funding 24% 1956-61... 98} 985 A 71 210 11 29/3 26/6 
Funding 2}% 1952-57..... 101 1013 1 410 214 3 41/6 35/9 
Funding 3% 1959-69.... 101 101% 19 2 219 9 34/+ | 28/3 
Funding 4%, 1960-90..... 114 114% are i 310 9 18/7 15/4 
Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 102 1023 tS6 2 7*9 38 24/- 21/- 
War Bonds 2}°% 1945-47. 101 lol} =Oll 3 | 29 5 | 54/6 46/3 
War Bonds 24° 1946-48. 101% 101 ¥y 010 9 29 6 58/6 52/6 
War Bonds 2}°, 1949-51.. 101 & xd 101%xd 10 5 | 29 4 30/6 27/6 
War Bonds 2}% 1951-53... 101 101% es 299 52/6 41/9 
War Bonds 2$°, 1952-54.. 101} 1014 a 2s 4 23 13/6 1l/- 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65... 100jxd geass ROS 8 | 219.4 28/1§ | 24/3 
Savings Bds. 3°, 1960-70. 101} 101} 2 4 s @ Q 20/6 17/10} 
savings Bds. 3°, 1965-75... 100xd 100xd «61 9 ill 219 11 
Victory Bonds 4%........ 1144 114} are 3 10 10 15/44 -12/- 
War Loan ° 1955-59.... 1034 1033 L 6.5 218 6 28/- 23/2 
War Loan 34% ait. 1952... 1044 1044 4 Mi,.2 Biiccdcun ST/1$ 30/4} 
Local Loans 3°, Sea as ; 958 95 ik lll 5 3 210 + 6 49/ 3 
wr re es, Pri e Pr ric e, Yield 8/3 51/3 
iv 24 > ” 39/6 33/3 
a. Ito, ; Name of Security July July wm 27/43 22/3 
High | Low 1945 1945 1945 pnt 3/38 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 4 s. d. 90/6  80/- 
1004 99; Australia 3}°% 1965-69.. 100 100 Ss. §& 0 
105} 104 Australia 34% 1961-66.... 105 305 | 3 3 90: 59/3 | 53/6 
1023 99§ New Zealand 3}% 1962-65. 102 | 102 §3 2 0 46/9 40/3 
1144 113} “Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 14 | 14 (360 34/9 31% 
1055 104 South Africa 3$% 1954-59. 104 104 (21910 58/3 50/3 
Corporation Stocks 100/6 93/9 
1053-104 ~— Belfast 3} 1973......... 1040 | «10803385 7 
100} 99: Birmingham 23% 1955-57. 99} 99} 216 0 45/9 | 41/6 
101% 100 Bristol 3°, 1958-63....... 101 101 238 1.|| 33/ 29/3 
1003 99: Glasgow 3° 1963-66...... 100 {| 100 3 0 0 24/15 | 22/14 
Oh | GOR EME Bock ike ccsnace 95} | 95) 3 210 37/3 | 34/1} 
101 100 Liverpool 3% 1954- 64.. 100 100 3 0 0. 41/9 39/- 
106} 105 Middlesex 34°, 1957-62... 106 106 218 0 
Foreign overnments 40/- 29/9 
4 | 91 Argentine 3} Bds, 1972.. 93 93 318 6 | 28/7} 23/10} 
78% 67 Austria 4}°4 Gtd, 1934-59 77 783 312 Oe 15/6 13/1} 
465 40 Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 14%, 44) 444 |3 7 5 | 43/3 | 37/9 
75s | 66 Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 53% 71 70 416 5 44/- 36/6 
27 | 21h) Chile 6% (1929) Int. 14% 26} 265 |4 411 20/- | 16/3 
57 | 47} Chinese 5% 1913.......... 55 55 | Nil 90/6  81/- 
9} | 90 Portuguese External 3% ... 96} 9%} | 3 2 2 46/4) 42/103 
55 51 S. Paulo Coffee 7°, A. 2}° 525 524 | 415 3112/6 (101/3 
77 655 Spanish 4%, Sealed Bonds . 75} 75} » 6 9 
7 3 Uruguay ¥ 34% Assented. 764 764 411 6 26/13 21/9 
een aan aurea ere eee res aes —————~|| ae | aes 
cam two Price, Price, Y ield, 26/3 23/9 
Dividends Name of Security July July july 44/3 | 40/10} 
peg 17, | 24, | 24, 26/9 22/6 
(a) (b) (ce) <t 1945 1945 | 1945 25/3 | 22/6 
% % Railways | 4% s. d. 
Nil | Nil Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf.. 42 4 = 6|CONNiil 23/- | 19/9 
Nilc| Nilc B.A. Gt. Sthn, ‘Ord. Sth... 1l} 1l} Nil 46/9 | 39/6 
2¢ 3c San Paulo Ord. Stk........:5 55 564 | 512: 2 3/3 2/74 
Nil Nil U. Havana 5% Cum. Pf. Stk. 4 45 | Nil 26/9 24/- 
2a 3 6 Can. Pacific Com. eet L $20 $19} |6 6 3 | 39/3 55/6 
2a; 2}6 Great Western Ord. Stk.. ti 564 | 719 3 | 
2$a| 2$6 G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.. 121 121, 4 2 4 «4117/6 100/- 
26) 2 b L.N.E. R 4° Ast Pref. Stk... 57 57 7 0 4+ 31/5 | 27/- 
2hc| 2c L.MS. Ord. Died. +p .en 28 283 815 5 93/1} | 81/10} 
2a! 2 6 LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 59 59 615 7 90/7} 80/11 
126! lga London Transport “C’ Stk.) 67} 67) | 4 811 98/1} | 85/- 
2c 2 c Southern Def. Stock....... 24 24} i 8 411 i 
2ha 2}6 Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.| 75} 765 |610 9 | 24/6 19/9 || 
Banks and Discount 64/- 58/9 
10 b Tha Alexanders 2, 41 pd.......)  87/- 87/- | 4 0 6 T77/- 70/- |} 
2ha 3}6 Bank of Australasia £5... 6} 6} | 416 0 | 57/9 | 52/6 | 
6a, 6 6b Bank of England Stock... 583} 382 3 29 46/9 43/- 
6 ¢;} 6 ¢ Bank of Montreal $10.... £4) £4} 216 Oh 131/10! 111/10) 
6 ¢ 6 c Bank of NewS. Wales /20... 22 22} 4 7 Oh 90/6 80/9 
46 3 a Bank of New Zealand {1... 36/6 36/6 | 3 2 Oh 100 83 
7 6! 7 a. Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1.....) 78/6 78/6 311 3  158/9 (140/- 
346) 3 a Barclays (D.C. &O.) ‘A’ £1.) 67/- | 67/- | 118 9 1143 of 
2sa. 7 Chartered of India £5..... 11} 11} | 2 3 9) 53/- | 45/9 
94 b 9ha District ‘A’ £5, {1 pd.....| 95/-xd 95/-xd' 3.17 3. 37/3 = 32/- 
Nil c! Nil ¢ Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) £87} £89} | Nil 22/6 18/- 
6 b 6 a Lioyds ‘A’ £5, ¢1 paid..... 63/- 62/6 |316 6 40/- 36/9 
76} Ta Martins Bank {1.......... 85/6 | 84/6 310 0 | 96/3 90/- 
8 6| 8 a@ Midland {1, fully paid..... 92/- 92/- -|; 311 0 8/9 6/6 
5 b 5 a Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid.. 63 63 315 3) 40/9 38/3 
746! Tha Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... 17/- T1/- |317 9 84} 7H 
8} 5 8}a Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.) 483 483 | 310 7 | $485 $37} 
9 b| 5 a Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.) 18 18} 317 0. 50/9 44/- 
6}6;) 5 a Union Discount 41 Stk... 64/6 64/- 3 2 Of 67/6 60/6 
| 9 6! 9 @ Westminster £4, {1 paid... 95/- 95/- |315 9 || 7T/- | 66/- 
| | Insurance 105/- | 92/6 
| 40 a) 50 6! Alliance £1, fully paid..... 29 29 3 2 0 46/3 36/3 | 
| 6/-b 4/6a Atlas £5, £1} paid..... see 343 144 1313 9 42/3 38/- 
15 a = 17$6 Commercial Union {1...... 10} 103 | 3 2 6 | 75/3 | 68/- 
16 a 16 b Gen. Accdt. 41, 12/6 aes 125/- 125/- | 3 40 45/9 | 38/6 
10/-a 10/-b Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd.. 33} 33 | 3 0 2 114/4} 103/9 
fl7$a +20 b Peart £1, full paid Ne ‘ 16 155 | 2 7 OF 87/1} 17/6 
| 6/-a 6/-6 Phoenix f1, fully paid.....| 17 17h 310 0 43/6 | 36/7} 
$59 -08e 469-07 Prudential {1 ‘A’...... oes 28 285 | 2 8 6f 44/9 41/- 
ll a 19 b Royal Exchange /1....... | 10} 10 2:18 6 | 85/3 | 67/6 i 
3/3a | 3/3> Royal £1, tully paid ......, 10% 1h; 3 0 9 
Breweries, &c. \ 65/7p | 60/- | 
15 6! +5 @ Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. 41.. 180/- — 180/- | 2 4 Gt) 71/6 | 68/- | 
6ha 3} 6 Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1.) 1217/3 | 1118/9 | 3 6 3 16h 30/5 
18 6) 11 a@ Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. A. 149/6  149/6 _316 0 uo {38 | 
15$6| 7 @ Ind &e. Ord. Stk. £1.| 103/- ey 1460 6% | 
13 6 8 *) Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.|; 98/6 98/6 45 0 ae wa | 
15 a} 10 6S. African Ord. Stk. £1...) 121/- | 122/- |2 9 0 | 533 | 
23a She Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. fl.) 41/9 |; 42/- |316 ; 1l} | § be | 
4d a |Watney Combe Def. Stk-fi) 93/9 | 95/9 4 2 911 18% 








Last two x ce, a 
ividends Nz S uly uly 
Dividends Name of Security 17, 24, 
{ay (bd) (c) 1945 1945 
% % Iron, Coal and Steel ‘ 
4a 8 b Babcoek & Wilcox Ord. gi 58/9 60/6 
34a, 11} Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1.. 50/6 52/6 
*3ha 644 Brown (John) Ord. 10/~... 28/9 29/9 
4a 6 6 Camimell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/- 11/4} 11/6 
$a 5 6 Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1......, 24/3 | 26/- 
5 a 15 4 Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. fi.. 93/3 95 /- 
9¢ 8B ¢ Soran Long Ord. {1.. 28/3 29 /- 
4a 7 » Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. vel 41/3 43/3 
Tha 15 6 Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-... 31/3 32/3 
6 ¢ 7 c Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. 17/10} 18/4} 
2ha 5: 6 Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1 22/9 23/9 
i b, +2ha Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1...  48/- 50/- 
12$¢| 12}$¢ | Stewarts and Lioyds Def £1 55/9 56/9 
8h c 8$c¢ Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1) 29/3 29/3 
8 b 4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1.. 51/- 52/3 
10 ¢ 12} c Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. 13/- 13/6 | 
5h b 2}a United Steel Ord. Stk. £1. 26/9 | 28/- 
4a 6 4 Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-...... 19/6 | 20/3 
Textiles ! | 
Nil ¢ Nil c Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 41 = 14/- 14/6 
4¢ 5 ¢ Bradiord Dyers Ord. Stk. £1, 25/3 27/6 
Nil ¢ 15 c British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 33/6 33/6 
5 b 33a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. fl. 53/6 54/- | 
24a 5 6 Courtauids Ord. Stk. {1.. 55/6xd 55/9 
24a 2} English S. Cotton Ord. £1.. 38/1} 38/9 
3c 4 c Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. 41. 25/- 1 25/9 | 
2sa 5 b Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/- 4/6 \ 4/9 
7}¢ The Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1...) 37/6 | 37/6 | 
20 ¢ = 1lge¢. Patons & Baldwins Ord. {1.), 85/74 | 90/- | 
Electrical Manufactg. 
10 ¢ 10 © Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk. £1... 58/6 | 58/6 | 
ae aes B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. il 46/3 | 46/9 
Tha 15. 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk 5/- 4/- 34/- 
10 c 10 c¢ English Electric Ord. Stk. fl 56/6 56/6 
17}c = 17h ¢ |General Electric Ord. Stk. {1 98/6 96/6xd 
Gas and Electricity 
3a 5 6 County of London Stk. _* 42/6 42/6 
2ha 3} Edmundsons Ord. Stk. £1. 31/- 31/6 
2ha 246 Gas Light & Coke Stk. fl re 23/3 23/6 
aha 446 North-East Electric Stk. 41 35/6 35/6 
546 3 a scottish Power Ord. Stk. 41, 40/- 40/- 
Motor and Aircraft 
10 ¢} 20 c Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.... 37/- 39/- 
Thc 93.¢ SSA. Ord. Stk. {1 ....... 27/9 28/6 
6 6b) 4a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. 15/3 15/3 
10 c, 10 ¢ De Havilland Ord. Stk. {1.. 39/9 39/6 
6 ¢ 6 c Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1...) 42/- 42/- 
1746! 15 a Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-. 18/6xd, 19/6 
24a, 12$6 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1...., 88/9 88/9 | 
t7$6 +10 a Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk. 44/9 45/- | 
20 c 20 c ‘Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. £1... 106/3 | 108/9 | 
Shipping 
2ha 5 » ‘Cunard Ord. Stk. {1....... 24/- 24/- 
3a 6 4 Elder D. Lines Hidgs.Ord.41) 34/- 35/3 } 
6 ¢ 6 c Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 25/- 26/- 
6 b 2 a iP. & O; Def. Stk :f1...64.: 45/3 44/- 
6 c!| 6 c¢ ‘Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. “I 26/6 26/6 
5 ¢ 5 c} Union Castle Ord. Stk. £1..) 23/6 24/9 
Tea and Rubber 
2 ¢} Nile Anglo-Dutch of Java /1.. 22/- 22/3 
2}a| 76 Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...... 42/- 41/6xd 
6 6b! Nilc London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-... 3/- 3/14 | 
Nile} Nile Rubber Plitns. Trust {1..... 25/6 25/6 | 
Nilc} Nilc United Sua on te 37/6 37/6 | 
il | 
15 6| 5 @ Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. 41. 112/6 | 115/- | 
12a, 17$6 Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- .... 27/9 27/6 
24a 10 6 Burmah Oil Ord, Stk. {1... 84/4} 85/- 
¢2$6| ¢2$a Shell Transport Ord. Stk. 41 84/4} 84/4} 
10 bj} 5 a Trinidad Leaseholds £1..... 95/- | 97/6 
Miscellaneous | 
10 6 7T$a Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-... 21/6 21/103 
10 ¢]| Nila Assoc. P. Cement Ord. 41...|  59/- 60/- | 
10 c} 10 c¢ Barker (Jobn) Ord, £1..... | 14/6 74/6 
24 c\| 30 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 56/9 57/3 | 
3a 7 6 | British Aluminium Stk, é1.. 43/- 43/9 | 
4108 c} 4103 c | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. fl 120/- 123/39 | 
8 a 8 | British Oxygen Ord. Stk. {1} 87/- 87 
4 c| 4 c\Cable & Wir. Hdg.Stk.....) 91 | 93 
17}6} 12a, Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1....... | 150/- | 150/- 
40 c}| 40 c;} De La Rue Ord. f1........ 103xd} 11k 
8 c | 8 c Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 50/9 | 51/9 
8 cc! 8 c ‘Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.. 34/9 35/- 
6 ¢| 6 c¢ Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 19/9 19/9 
12}6| 12}a Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-. 39/9 59/9 
746| 2a Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1.., 91/3 92/6 
3 ¢| 3 ¢. Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. 8/6 8/6 
3 a| 5 6 Imperial Chemical Ord. {1..) 39/9 40/3 
$10 6| +t7}a@ Imperial Tobacco Ord. 41. . 7 8% 
00 c $1-60c International Nickel n.p...., $42 $41} 
5 ¢ 5 c Lever & Unilever Ord. /1.. 49/9 49/9 
10 ¢| 10 c London Brick Ord. £1..... 61/3 62/6 
15 a| 25 6 (Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-....| 74/9 | 75/9 | 
Tha} 12) Murex {1 Ord. Stk....... ../| 91/6 97/6 | 
15 c¢| 20 ¢ Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-....|; 40/- 40/- | 
2ha 7} 6 Pinchin Jobnson Ord. 10/-..| 39/6 39/6 | 
10 b 3}a Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1... 73/6 74/6 | 
10 ¢ 15 ¢ Triplex Safety Glass 10/-...| 42/6 43/- | 
12}b 10 a Tube Investments Ord. {1..) 111/3 | 11/3 | 
Sia 836 Turner & Newali Ord. f1...| 82/6 $2/6 
74a (k)17$ United Molasses Ord. 6/8...|| 43/- 42/6 | 
4c 4 ¢ ‘Wall Paper Defd. {1.......'1 43/3 43/3 | 
55 b| 10 @ Woolworth Ord, 5/-.......|| 79/9 80/6 
Mines | 
55 6| 27}, Ashanti Goldtields Prd. 4/-.| 63/6 | 61/-xd 
l2j¢ tag (cone file oo Af. £1.....!| 72/6 72/6 
0 a 6 | De Beers (Def.) or 16 16 
5ga a 6 Randfontein G, descvoer a sl 
15 6] 10 a) Rhokana Corp. Sixes 6 
Nile} Nilc | Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.... uf - 10/9 
45 6) 45 a Sub Ni 1 Ord. 10/-.. 0.00.) nw 5% 
2/6a| 5/66 ,Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd...... 10 
Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-.. 18% 18% 
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e yields in this section are, -Colurin A, ‘Net Redemption Yield | (based on the sunt tat the stocks are redeemed at their latest date, except 4% Fundinz Loan, and that 
(a) Inte iv. 


older pays tax at 10/- in the £1 on the interest) Column B, Gross Flat Yield. 


(f) Yield 10% basis. 


(hk) Allowing for exchange. 


(6) Final div 


(k) Includes 2}% tax free, yield basis 273%. 


(c) Last two yearly divs. 


(m) Yield basis 80% 


t Free of tax 


w) *paid at 54%, of tace value, 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1353) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 


facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi j British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru EA, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja \ Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... .. em» «+» Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ++. «+ £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Gueranteed by the Branches and Agencies 

Australian Government. throughout Australia. 

Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 

to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 

of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 

Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 

ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 
8.946 Acencies at Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances hee ... £399,100, 808 

Savings Bank Balances ‘ite +. 300,286,765 

Note Issue Department hee «. 199,536,045 

Rural Credits Department ... dé 2,472,059 

Mortgage Bank Department ... on 1,360,420 

Other Items eee ove soe +. 22,320,811 

















£925 076,908 


oe 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 

London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 






THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital 334 bas eos «» £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital én wie oe sl 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors... oe 2,000,009 
Reserve Fund Set ae sue wc 1,800,000 
Currency Reserve pad Pan ; 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


1,585,000 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility for the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia. 


J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 

ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS .  £15,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED . . (tt £164,000.900 
(1944 Accounts) , 




















Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Ciements Prrss, 
at Trettenham House. Jancaster Place. Strand, London. W.C.2. 





Ltp., Portugal ets Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... oa ol ots éés £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... hs ans oad su £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... eos «82,334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 ... _ ass eee = 871,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 
























THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - <- = -« £7,125,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 

9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 

THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company pesrporses in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act ‘as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 


Full particulars may be had on application. 
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CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT, INSCRIBED STOCK, 1952. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due ist September next, the BALANG S of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the night 
of the Ist August, and that on and after the 2nd August the Stock wil 
be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 10th July, 1945, 


AM 





PRCT ARs Courses for Degrees (by postal tuition).—Write, Box & 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 





{XPORT MANAGER.—Engineer outstanding ability, 24 years’ indus 
trial commercial experience, A.M.I.Mech.E,, M.Inst.M., and Cont: 
nental Engineering Degree, 17 years’ experience abroad, speaks French 
German, working knowledge Dutch, Spanish, intimate knowledge mat 
kets, many personal contacts overseas, experienced organizer with driv 
and initiative, seeks appointment with great industrial company desifou 
of rebuilding their trade home and overseas markets.—Box No. %§ 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 





. ECONOMIST, 25, Bachelor of Commerce, First-class Honout 
including Accountancy and Statistics, fluent Polish and Germ 
would like to contact Company interested in utilising his services- 
conse ae The Economist, Brettenham House, S sateaher Place, 

ndon, Poe t 





;;XPORTERS with wide International ccnnections and orders involvi 
large sums would be pleased to discuss financing with Merchal 
Bankers or others prepar to back shipments. Business involves pay 
ment for goods here against Letters of Credit opened in London Bani 
and other commercial arrangements of shcrt term Gilt-edged nature- 
we . The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Londa& 


HOS. B.Se.(Econ.), Lond., shortly returning home to India, w 
4to hear from manutacturers interested in post-war exports to I 
with a view to business. Excellent contracts.—Box 97, The Econo 

Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London. W.C. 2. 


OX NO. 86.—This post has now been filled. The advertisers 
































to thank the applicants for their letters and r at they cali O 
reply to each one individually, aw © of g 
{XECUTIVE seeks Senior Administrative Appointment where ° thes 
standing ability and experience can be used to advantage. B# Cha 
ground includes direction and co-ordination of technical, production 
sales organisation; intimate knowledge of home and overseas ma Seal 
contact with Ministries and Government Departments; policy as t 
budgetary control; knowledge of applied economies, statistics 
labour conditions covering manufacturing and distribution. PD offic 
initiative and vision. Fluent French.—Box 80, The Economist, Brett 
ham House, Lancaster Place, W.C. 2. of t 
y Published weekl Tue Economist Newspaper, L™. tot 
-S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Gnaieur. Now York, 6.cletubdag Joly 28, 1st 





